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LONDON LIBRARIES. 
(Continued from p. 384.) 


There for- 
and walled not 


Agtittery Grounp (West.) vas 
merly a piece of ground taken in 
far from St. James's, near Leicester Fields, 
procurement of Prince Henry for the exercise of 
arms, which he much delighted in; and there was 
ahouse built at one end of it an armory, and 
a well-furnished libr: ary ¢ if all sorts of books rel: it- 
ing to Feats of Arms, Chiv: alry, Military Affairs, 
Eneampit w, Fortification, the best that could be 
collected of that kind, and in all languages, at the 
cost and charge of that Prinee, who had a learned 
librarian, whose name I have for It 
called the Artillery Ground, and continued till the 
Restoration of King Charles IT., and then fell into 
the hands of Lord Gerard, who let the ground out 
to build upon about the year 1677.' 


for 


‘vot. was 


1 The western Ar tillery Ground is better known by the 


fame of the Military Garden, “On the west side 
Lord Newport’s garden — Gerard Street, &c., 
how situate) was a Military, or Artillery Ground, wherein 
were exercised the militia -- Middlesex, and trained 
bands of Westminster.” (Maitland’s London, p. 1335.) 
* Whe re Gerard Street is, was Artillery Ground, or 
Military Garden, made by Prince Henry.” (\ alpole, 
ed. Dallaway, v. 60.) ‘The library connected with this 
Armory was doubtless incorporated with the old Royal 


of 
are 


an 
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1 

Asp. Tenison’s Lisrary. — In the churchyard 
| of St. Martin’s in the Fields Dr. Thomas Teni- 
then rector that parish, but since Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, built a noble structure, 
extremely well contrived for the placing of the 
a ay: lights. It was begun and finished in 
the year 1684, and by him well furnished with the 
best mor «toe books in most faculties. ‘There any 
student may repair, and has liberty of making 
rches he pleases, first giving in his name 
and place of abode. 


son, of 


what res 


LAmMBetu Liprary. At Lambeth Palace 
the Cloyste r is a well furnished library. The 
— of the books were Dudley's, Earl of Leices- 
te hi hf to time have been augmented 
by several archbishops of that see. It had a gré 
loss in being deprived of Archbishop Sheldor 
admirable Collection of Missals, Breviaries, Pri- 
mers, &c., relating to the service of the church, 
) — Sancroft’s. There is } apart- 
for MSS., not only belongi: , 
be 4 the Lord Car W G 
» had been Deputy of Ir ; 
to the state and history of that 


over 


from time 


us 


those 
Tota 
of them t “lating 
dom.* 


orge 
land, mar 
King 

Gray's Inn hath a library for the use of the 
students of that sox iety, most of them relating to 
the laws and history of this king first founded 
by the Lord Verulam. 


dom ; 


Linconn’s Inn hath a good library of law, much 
informed by Mr. Thomas 
Assistant Keeper of the Printed Books at the 
of Prince Henry’s 


Library at St. James’s, as we ar 
Watts, the 
British Museum, that many 
lating to military matters are now in the national library. 

2 Abp. Tenison’s library is in Castle Street, St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, immediately behind the National Gallery, and 
is open to the parishioners of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields ; 
St. J ames’s, Westminster ; St. Anne’s, Soho; and St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. For particulars of it, see Eve- 
lvn’s Siem, 15th Feb. 1683-4; and Report of Public 
Libraries, 1849, p. 64. It is rumoured that it will shortly 
be dispersed by auction. 

> Abp. Sancroft’s valuable collection of books and 
MSS. had actually been placed in the archiepiscopal 
library; but owing to his deprivation, he eventually 
sented them to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, of which 
he was Master from 1662 to 1665. 

When the archiepiscopal library occupied those old 
above the cloisters, the want of warmth and 
‘ fort was such an infliction, that the late Sir Harris 
Nic olas was wont to say, that in winter none but Cap- 
tain Parry or his crew could possibly make use of the col- 
lection. It is now lodged and admirably arranged in the 
hall, built or restored by Archbishop Juxon. An 
elaborate catalogue of the tracts in this library was drs — 
up by Dr. Ducarel, 8 vols. fol. 1775. The Rev. H. 
lodd drew up one of ‘the manuscripts, 1812; and the Res v. 
Dr. Maitland published two lists of its Early Printed 
Books in 1843 and 1845, Svo. For an account of this 
library and its early librarians, see Ducarel’s History of 
Lambeth Palace, 4to. 1785, pp. 47-70.; also Bottield’s 
Cathedral Librari f England, pp- 189-258 


volumes re- 
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augmented by that of the Lord Chief Justice Hale, 
amongst which are many MSS. of his own writ- 


ing. 
ing. 


Tue Two Temptes have each a library. The 
Lord Chief Justice Coke gave most if not all his 
excellent MSS. of Law and History to the Inner 
Temple. The Middle Temple is frequently re- 
sorted to. Walter Williams, Esq., was the keeper 
about twenty years ago.° 


Corporation Liprary. — In the Guild Hall of 
the City of London is the Treasury of their Re- 
cords, Charters, Laws, Privileges, Acts of Com- 
mon Council, their Paper Book in the Chamber- 
lain’s Office, some very ancient, and most of them 
are in the custody of their Town Clerk; there 
are great variety, and worthy the sight of the 
curious.’ 

In the days of King Edward VI., in the chapel 
called the Lord Mayor's Chapel adjoining to 
Guild Hall, was a large library all of manuscripts. 
They were borrowed with an intent never to be 
returned by the Duke of Somerset to furnish his 
study in his pompous house in the Strand. They 
are reported to have been five [three ?] cart 
loads. I mention this to note that the city had 
then a Public Library besides others that were 
within the walls, as at the Greyfriars in Newgate 


5 Lincoln’s Inn library is the oldest in London, it dates 
from 1497, when John Nethersale made a bequest to- 
wards the building of a library for the benefit of the stu- 
dents of the laws of England. The present library was 
opened Oct. 30, 1845, and is 80 feet long, 40 feet wide, 
and 44 feet high. A Catalogue of the Printed Books, to 
which is prefixed a Short Account of the MSS. was pub- 
lished in 1835. A Catalogue of the MSS. was compiled, 
in 1837, by Mr. Hunter; and another of the printed 
books by Mr. W. H. Spilsbury, the librarian, in 1859. 

® The library of the Middle Temple was founded by 
Robert Ashley, Esq. by Will, dated 27 Sept. 1641. Three 
Catalogues have been printed: 1. Catalogus Librorum 
Bibliothecee Honorabilis Societatis Medii Templi Londini. 
Impress. Anno. Dom. 1734. Carolo Worsley, Armigero 
Thesaurario Existente, 4to. 2. Catalogus Continens, 
Additi Fuerunt, ab Anno 1734, ad hoc tempus. Impress. 
Anno Dom. 1766. Prehonorabili Thoma Sewell, Milite, 
Scriniorum sacrorum Magistro, Thesaurario existente, 
4to. 3. Bibliotheca Ilustris Medii Templi Societatis in 
Ordinem juxta rerum naturam redacta ac digesta: V. 
Iduum Sept. m.ncc. Auspicio et Sumptu Barth. Shower, 
Militis, Hujus Adis Questoris. Lond. 1700, 8vo. 

7 These charters, records, &c., are still in the custody 
of the Town Clerk. 

8 The ancient library, founded by Sir Richard Whit- 
tington in the fifteenth century, was of some extent and 
importance, as is shown by the will of John Carpenter, 
fown Clerk, which directs some of his books to be placed 
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Street, now called Christ Church, containing 
great number of manuscripts of which Sir Richard 
Whittington was the chief donor, at a great ex- 


| pense, no doubt, seeing we are informed by Cle. 


ment Reyner, of the great sum which a manuscript 
of Lyra cost that worthy citizen.® 

The White Friars spared for no cost to procure 
books, and their Collection must be large and 
choice. Bishop Bale, one of their fraternity, says 
that no book was to be sold but they had their 
emissaries to buy it. The Carmelites engrossed 


| all the books they could lay their hands on, and 


in the Common Library at Guildhall for the profit of the | 


students there, and those discoursing to the common peo- 
ple. In the records of the corporation is a petition of 
John Clipstone, the librarian, in the reign of Henry VL., 
to the Mayor and Aldermen, in which he speaks of the 
great attendance and charge of the library.—Mr. W. H. 


Overall's paper in the London and Middlesex Archeologi- | 


eal Transactions, vol. i. p. 352. 





it is probable all the other Orders did the like, 
So that a layman, though he had both money and 
learning, would have but few come to his hands, 
wherefore books and learning were seldom met 
with out of a monastery. 


Sion Cortece was founded by Dr. White, 
Vicar of St. Dunstan’s in the West, in the year 
16... [1623], for the use of divines and others in 
and about London; they are a body corporate, 
Great part of their library was destroyed by the 
fire in 1666; but some of the books were saved by 
the vigilance of the librarian. Since it hath been 
rebuilt, and the library plentifully supplied with 
good books by the bounty of the Lord Berkeley’, 
and of late by Sir Philip Sydenham, [Bart. of 
Brympton in Somersetshire.] It is a most con- 
venient place for situation, out of the noise of 
coaches, and the only public library within the 
walls of the city: a large spacious room, very 
convenient, and capable of receiving many thou- 
sand volumes to fill up the stands. ‘There should 
be a complete collection of bibles and of good 
historians; but benefactors too often bestow on 
public libraries books of little value, such as come 
cheapest or most casually to them. It has nowa 
good, industrious librarian, Mr. Wm. Reading, 
who, observing there had not been a Catalogue 
printed since the fire, though the collection has 
been considerably augmented by the addition of 
four entire libraries, as well as by inferior bene- 
factions, and the annual contributions of Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, and it having been publicly observed 
by the Governors of the said college on his behalf, 
that by reason of the narrowness of his salary, and a 
heavy debt which has lain upon the college ever 
since the rebuilding it after the aforesaid casualty, 

® The most considerable Franciscan collection of books 
seems to have been at the London monastery on the site 
of Christ Hospital, Newgate Street, for which the first 
stone of a new building was laid by Sir Richard Whit- 
tington on the 2ist Oct. 1421. After it was completed 
100 marks were expended on a transcript of the works of 
Nicholas de Lira, to be chained in the library. Stows 
Survey by Strype, book iii. 130. Whittington’s library 
was a handsome room, 129 feet long, and 31 feet broad, 
wainscoted throughout, and fitted with shelves neatly 
carved, with desks and settles. It formed the northern 
side of the quadrangle. 

1 George, first Earl of Berkeley, obit. 1698. 
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there was no means to print a Catalogue, and 
make him some moderate recompense for his la- 
pour therein; but by the assistance of about two 
hundred subscribers advancing a guinea a-piece, 


with the payment of another upon receipt of the | 
pook, he did therefore publish Proposals to that | 


efect in Nov. 1721, and the catalogue is now 
printed in a handsome folio volume, introduced 
with an account of the ancient and present state 
of the said college and library.? 


Sr. Paut’s Scnoort.— There are other small 
libraries within the city walls, as that of St. Paul's 
School, first founded by Dean Colet, and since 
rebuilt by the Company of Mercers. ‘The founder 
left them many good books, both in MS. and 
rint, mostly Grammatical in Hebrew, Greek, and 

atin; they were destroyed in the Great Fire, 
with Mr. Cromleholme’s, the Upper Master of the 
said school, which was a curious collection of 
the best impressions and editions of the Classics, 
neatly bound, the best private collection then 
about London.? He was a great lover of his books, 
and the loss of them hastened the loss of his life. 
Since then they have been supplied by all sorts of 
Lexicons, Dictionaries, and Grammars, in He- 
brew, Chaldee, Greek, and Latin for the use of the 
Upper Scholars, and with many other books of 
more general matter and use.* 

In 1707, the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 





2 Sion College was founded by Letters Patent granted 
by Charles I. in 1630, in conformity with the provisions 
of the Will of the Rev. Thomas White, D.D. Canon of 
Christ Church, and Vicar of St. Dunstan’s in the West, 
who died in 1623. The library was founded a few years 
later by the Rev. John Simpson, one of Dr. White’s exe- 
cutors. A copy of every book entered at Stationers’ 
Hall was given to this library by Acts 8 Anne and 54 
Geo. 1II.; but in 1836 this privilege was taken away by 
the Act 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 110, and a compensation 
awarded of 363/. 15s. 2d. payable annually from the Trea- 
sury. The first catalogue of this library is entitled “Ca- 
talogus Universalis Librorvm omnium in Bibliotheca 
Collegii Sionii apud Londinenses. Vna cum Elencho 
Interpretum S. S. Scriptura, Casuistarum, Theologorum 
Scholasticorum, &c. Omnia per J. S. [J. Spencer] Biblio- 
thecarium (quanta potuit diligentia) ordine Alphabetico 
disposita, in unam collecta et propriis sumptibus in Stu- 
diosoram usum excusa. Lond. Ex Officina Typog. Rob. 
Leybourni, 1650, 4to.” “An Account of the London 
Clergy’s Library in Sion College,” by Wm. Reading, is 
appended to his Bibliotheca Cleri Londinensis in Collegio 
Sionensi Catalogus, Lond. 1724, fol. The library at pre- 
sent contains about 50,000 volumes. 
Sion College, consisting of documents elucidating its his- 
tory to the present time, has lately been printed for the 
use of the Fellows. 

5 Samuel Cromieholme was head-master 1657 to 1671. 
He was the tutor of some remarkable men, such as the 
= Duke of Marlborough, Bishop Cumberland, Mr. 

odington, Dr. Gower, and the Rev. John Strype. 

* A list of the benefactors to the library of St. Paul’s 
School, together with a Catalogue of the books, will be 
~-y ~ Knight's Life of Dr. John Colet, pp. 437. 475, 

iM. 1424, 


An Account of 
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purchased the library of Mr. Gery, Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Islington, for 500/., one moiety the gift of 
Dr. Stanley —a good beginning for a future 
foundation. 


Heratps’ Orrice. — In the Heralds’ Office is a 
curious collection of books relating to Heraldry, 
Arms, Descents, Dignities, and Precedences, So- 
lemnities, Processions, Coronations, Marriages, 
Christenings, Visitations of Counties, Obits, and 
Funerals. In the time of the civil confusions they 
lost many, which fell into the hands of some who 
wanted the honesty to restore them. There has 
been since some reparation made by the Earl of 
Arundel’s Collections the noble present of the 
Duke of Norfolk, whereof a Catalogue was 
printed in 4to. 1681.5 Also by those which had 
been of Vincent’s collection, and bought by 
Ralph Sheldon, Esq., of Weston, in Warwickshire, 
who gave them to the office ©; besides the libraries 
of those valuable memorials in the particular 
hands of the several heralds of the said office, as 
Sir Harry St. George, more particularly of this 
about 350 vols. fol., and Mr. Le Neve, the latter 
of whom dying on the 24th Sept. 1729, bequeathed 
his vast treasure of Historical Antiquities, con- 
sisting of about 2000 printed books, and above 
1200 MSS. interspersed with many notes of his 
own, to a namesake who was no relation to him, 
nor had any curiosity in them, so they were sold 
in Covent Garden about ——.? 


5 Evelyn, in his Diary, Aug. 29, 1678, says, “I was 
called to London to wait upon the Duke of Norfolk, who 
having at my sole request bestowed the Arundelian li- 
brary on the Royal Society, sent to me to take charge of 
the books, only stipulating that I would suffer the He 
ralds’ chief officer, Sir William Dugdale, to have such of 
them as concerned heraldry and the Marshal's office, 
books of armory and genealogies, the Duke being Eari 
Marshal of England.” See more respecting this gift in 
Nichols’s Jllustrations, iv. 63-66. The Catalogue is en- 
titled, “ Bibliotheca Norfolciana; sive Catalogus librorum 
Manuscriptorum et impressorum, quos Henricus Howard, 
Dux Norfolciw, Regie Societati Londinensi, pro scientia 
naturali promovenda donavit, ordine alphabetico disposi - 
tus. 4to. Londini, 1681.” A Catalogue of the Arundel 
MSS. given to the College of Arms was drawn up in 
1829 by Mr. W. H. Black, with a Preface by Sir Charles 
George Young, the present Garter King of Arms, by 
whom it was privately printed. 

6 Augustine Vincent, Windsor herald, died Jan. 11, 
1625-6. His son John, although a good genealogist, 
herald, and antiquary, was so fond of liquor, that he 
pawned some of his father’s literary labours to pay tavern 
bills. He disposed of 240 MSS. to Ralph Sheldon, Esq., 
who bequeathed them to the College of Arms. — Noble. 

7 “A Catalogue of the valuable library collected by 
that truly laborious Antiquary, Peter Le Neve, Esq. Nor- 
roy King of Arms (lately deceased), containing most oi 
the books relating to the History and Antiquities of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and many other nations: with 
more than a thousand Manuscripts of Abstracts of Re- 
cords, &c., Heraldry, and other sciences, several of which 
are very antient, and written on vellum: also, a great 
number of Pedigrees of Noble Families, &c., with many 
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There was a catalogue of the books in the li- 
brary at the College of Arms in London, collected 


by Peter Le Neve, Esq ‘ Norroy, a transcript of 


which by Chas. Mawson in MS. fol. was in Sela- 
ter Bacon's library. 
after the death of Mr. Le Neve his books were 
sold by auction, and what that antiquary had 
been his whole life in getting together were scat- 
tered again in two months. Not that I would 
quarrel with auctions; they certainly are, for the 
generality, of great convenience to the learned ; 


but when a library is brought to such a degree of 


yerfection in any branch of science as this was in 
feraldry and History, both general and particu- 
lar, I would have such a library preserved. "Tis 
sail that he had some pique with the Heralds’ 


Office a little before his death, so cut them off 


with a single book, otherwise he had left them the 
whole of his library. And there not being much 
money to spare amongst them, they do not appear 
to possess themselves of any considerable share in 
it. The Earl of Oxford, it is thought, will have 
some sweep at it; but much of it is very likely to 
be divided among those who collect such rarities 
more through curiosity than use, and have neither 
purse nor abilities to make anything compleat 
with or from them. The Catalogue of the He- 
ralds’ Library is in print, containing 124 pages in 
8vo.; and there is a Catalogue of all the books 
relating to Heraldry, set forth by Mr. Gore at 
Oxford, in quarto, 168-; it has, I think, had ano- 
ther impression.° 

In the Prerogative Office there is a large col- 
lection of books all wrote on vellum, containing 
the wills and testaments of our forefathers, care- 
fully preserved with calendars for the readier re- 
ference to their names. 

The Bishops’ Register Books are kept in’ each 
particular Register’s Office 

The civilians of Doctors’ Commons did about 
the year 1708 buy all the books of Common, 


Canon, and Civil Law in the great library of Dr. | 


Oldys, then newly devised, which at his chambers 
filled three large rooms. They are ranged in a 
large room next the hall, and were then metho- 
dized by the learned Dr. Pinfold. I think they 
were above 1000 in number, besides some MSS.° 


other curiosities; which will be sold by auction the 22nd 
Feb. 1730-1, at the Bedford Coffee-house, in the Great 
Piazza, Covent Garden, by John Wilcox, Bookseller in 
Little Britain.” This remarkable collection consisted of 
nearly 1300 lots, It was followed by another sale on 
March 19, 1730-1, of “Some Curiosities and Manuscripts 
omitted in the previous Catalogue.” 

* Thomas Gore’s Catalogue of Writers upon Heraldry 
first appeared in 1668, and republished in 1674, 4to. with 
many additions by the author and his friends. It is a 
curious and useful book. 

Dr. William Oldys, the civilian, died at Kensington 
in 1708. “As a scholar,” says Dr. Charles Coote, “he 


was respectable; as a civilian, he was learned; as a 





About a year and a half 
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They have made additional collections, and haye q 


good catalogue of them. 

The parochial churches have their registers of 
burials, christenings, and marriages. ‘The halls 
of each company have also their registers of those 
they bind to trades or make free, and of their 
masters, wardens, and their charters, granted by 
the several crowned heads, &c. : 

There are many records, books, and registers of 
the Hospital of the Charterhouse by what Mr, 
Hearne mentions in his account of that founda- 
tion. 

(To be continued.) 





PARALLEL PASSAGES, 
The following parallel passages are not without 
interest at the present time. I[ do not know 
whether they are worth noticing in “ N, & Q.””:— 


“The King left the city in which he had suffered so 
cruel an insult, for the magnificent retreat of the Eseu- 
rial. Here his hypochondriac fancy took a new turn. 
Like his ancestor Charles the Fifth, he was haunted by a 
strange curiosity to pry into the secrets of that grave to 
which he was hastening. In the cemetery which Philip 
II. had formed beneath the pavement of S. Laurence, re- 
posed three generations of Castilian princes. Into these 
dark vaults the unhappy monarch descended by torch 
light, and penetrated to that superb and gloomy cham- 
ber, where, round the grey black crucitix, were ranged 
the coffins of the Kings and Queens of Spain. There he 
commanded his attendants to open the massy chests of 
bronze in which the relics of his predecessors decayed. 
Hle looked on the ghastly spectacle with little emotion 
till the coffin of his first wife was unclosed, and she ap- 
peared before him — such was the skill of the embalmer— 
in all her well-remembered beauty. He cast one glance 
on those beloved features, unseen for eighteen years; 
those features over which corruption seemed to have no 
power, and rushed from the vault, exclaiming ‘She is 
with God, and I shall soon be with her!’ The awful 
sight completed the ruin of his body and mind.” — Ma- 
caulay’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 55.; Review of Lord Mahon’s 
History. 

“To that cemetery his son was now attracted by a 
strange fascination. — Europe could show no more magni- 
ficent place of sepulture. A staircase, encrusted with 
jasper, led down from the stately church of the Escurial 
into an octagon, situated just beneath the High Altar. 
The vault, impervious to the sun, was rich with gold 
and precious marbles, which reflected the blaze from a 
huge chandelier of silver. On the right and on the left 
reposed, each in a massy sarcophagus, the departed 
Kings and Queens of Spain. Into this mausoleum the 
King descended with a long train of courtiers, and ordered 
the coffins to be unclosed. His mother had been em- 
balmed with such consummate skill that she appeared as 
she appeared on her death bed. The body of his grand- 
father, too, seemed entire, but crumbled into dust at the 
first touch. From Charles, neither the remains of his 
mother nor those of his grandfather could draw any signs 
of sensibility. But when the gentle and graceful Louisa of 
Orleans, the miserable man’s first wife, she who had 


pleader, eloquent and judicious.” The library of the ¢ ol- 
lege of Advocates, Doctors’ Commons, was dispersed by Mr. 
Hodgson, on April 22, 1861, and seven following days. 
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lighted up his existence with one short and pale gleam of 
happiness, presente 1 herself, after the lapse of ten years 
‘his eves, his sullen apathy gave way. ‘She is in 
Heaven!’ he cried, ‘and I shall soon be with her,’ and 
with all the speed of which his limbs were capable, he 
tottered back to the upper air.” — Macaulay's /istory, 
vol. V. p. 190. 
“In the same Escurial where the Spanish princes live 
greatness and power, and decree war and peace, they 
have wisely placed a cemetery, where their ashes and 
their glory shall sleep, till time shall be no more; and 
where our Kings have been crowned, their ancestors lay 
interred, and they must walk over their grandsire’s 
fin to take his crown. There is an acre sown with 
| seed, the copy of the greatest change from rich to 
om living like 


naked, from ceiled roofs to arched coffins, fr 
gods to dic like men.” Jeremy Taylor. 

The two passages from our late historian were 
written at an interval of more than five and 
twenty years. The passage from Jeremy Taylor 
was of course written long before the event which 
is related in them took place. I have no doubt, 
had Jeremy Taylor been in possession of so in- 
teresting a fact in connexion with the Spanish 
cemetery, he would have described the scene as 
graphically as Macaulay has done, although he 
night have drawn a different lesson from it. He 
night have shown us the vanity of human great- 
ness, and that truly 

“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 


The writings of Taylor merit the constant study of 
the young divine. Le Ee 


SIR HENRY SPELMAN. 


The following new, or not generally known 
facts, respecting this laborious and a guished 
ery, are taken from a paper by Mr. C. H. 
Coorer, F.S.A., read at a meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society held 13th May, 1861 
Although that paper will probably be printed, it 
may be convenient to place the principal facts on 
record in your columns. 

He migrated from Trinity College to Trinity 
Hall, and went out B.A. as a member of the lat- 
ter house 1582-3 ; having resided in the Univer- 
sity only eight Terms, instead of the statutable 
period of twelve. 

Latin verses composed by him at College are 
extant ; thus disproving an otherwise improbable 
statement, that he did not perfectly understand 
Latin till he was nearly forty. 

He sat in Parliament for Castle 
and for Worcester in 162 
of the suitors in Chancery who 
presented petitions to Parliament, complaining of 
Lord Bacon's ¢ orruption. 

His first London residence was in Tuthill Street, 
Westminster ; ; whence in, or before 1628, he re- 
moved to Barbican, where he died. 
in 1634, he occurs as treasurer of the Guiana 
Company, and probably held that office in 1632. 


Rising in 1597, 


He was one 
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In Oct. 1640, he was an unsuccessful candidat: 
for the representation of the Unive rsity of Cam- 
bridge; only seventy votes being recorded in his 
favour. . 

The statement that he was above eighty when 
he died (Ist Oct. 1641), must be erroneous; there 
being good evidence that he could not have been 
more than seventy-seven. 

Soon after the Restoration, a memorable tri- 
bute was paid to the value of his writings. The 
Lord Chancellor (Clarendon), the Archbishops, 
and m¢ 1 of the Bishops, together with certain 
dignified divines, noblemen, and gentlemen, en 
tered into a subscription towards defraying the 
charge ot complete editions of his Glossary and 
Councils under the care of Dugdale. 

His library was sold by auction in 1709. (This 
sale is not mentioned in the curious article on 
book sales in Nichols’s Lite rary Anecdotes.) 

In 1730, Philip Stubbs, Archdeacon of St 
Alban’s, gave to the Bodleian Library a valuable 
collection of MSS. by Sir Henry Spelman, and 
his friend Jeremy Stephens. 


WHIPPING OF WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 


In the Halliwell Collection of Broadside 28, Bal- 
lads, &c., in the Chetham Library (No. 1115.), i is 
a Calendar of Prisoners tried at the Old Bailey, 
Dec. 11—14, 1689. The following cases are re- 
corded : — 

“ Mary Lamb, indicted for stealing a silver spoon, value 
9s., from William Story of St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, on 
the 24 of November last. The chief witness against her 
said, that she was servant to him; and that she took the 
spoon and broke it in pieces, and offered it to sale ata 
Goldsmith’s in Holbourn, which was fully sworn against 
her, altho’ she denied it upon her Tryall; yet she was 
found guilty to the value of 10d. 

‘ Jane Peel, a girle, was indicted the first time for 
stealing 9s. from Mary Peelsworth. 24 time for stealing 
5 Gold Rings, value 51; 5 more, value 10s.; One Pearl 
Neck-lace. value 30/.; on the 20 of August last, from 
the person above-said. The prosecutor swore that the 
girle was a servant in the house where she lodged, and 
she being in the country lost her goods; but could not 
be positive that she took the Neck-lace, so she was dis 
charged of that, but found Guilty of the former to the 
value of 10d. 

“ Hannah Basset was indicted for stealing 60 yards of 
Scotch Taby, value 41, from one M* Brigg. The evi- 
dence proved that the Taby was found about her; and 
she confest it before the Justice, saying it was given her 
by another woman. She was found Guilty to the value 
of tod.” 

Jane Peel and Hannah Basset, the 
informs us, were “to be whipt from Newgate to 
Aldgate.” Mary Lamb “ to be whipt from New- 
gate to Holborn Bars.” 

In the same Collection (No. 1117.), in a Calen- 
dar of Prisoners tried at the Old Bailey, April 30, 
May 1 and 2, 1690, occurs a similar case: — 

“« Jane Symson alias LD bey, was tryed ivl stealing, on 


Calendar 
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the 14% of February last, from Michael Todd, Gent., a | 


Silver Poringer, value 20s.; a Silk Wastecoat, 10s.; a 
Table Cloth, with Napkins, &c. The evidence charged 


her to have stolen the goods, she being a servant to M* | 


Todd; also there was a Pinner, part of the goods found 
upon her Head when taken; whereupon she was found 
Guilty to the value of 10d.” 

She was sentenced “ to be whipt from Newgate 
to Holborn Bars.” 

In the History of Barnesley, by Rowland Jack- 
son, in an extract from the town’s accounts, oc- 
curs the following entry : — 

“The xxvij daye of October, 1622, was Mary Bartell 
and Margarett Norton, taken at Barnesley as wanderers, 
and punished accordinge to the statute.” 

In the Annual Register for 1780, among the 
notices of some prisoners, tried after the Gordon 
Riots, occurs : — 

“ Sarah Hyde, for stealing a quart pot, the property of 
Mr. Langdale. Sentenced to be privately whipped.” 

An allusion to the practice may be found in 
Smollett’s Roderick Random, chap. xxiii. ; and in 
some articles on Hogarth, which have appeared 
in the Cornhill Magazine. 

What is meant by being “found guilty to the 
value of 10d."?% Has, or has not, the practice 
occurred within the last few years in the Maryle- 
bone Workhouse? Is there any “ Blue Book” 
which mentions it? Was there not, a few years 
ago, published a book called Dred; a Tale of the 
Marylebone Workhouse — based on some circum- 
stances of this kind? By whom is it published, 
and where obtainable ? C. K. H. 





Minor Notes.. 


Meat First Sotp 1 Joints. — The following 
extract from Stowe’s Annals, under the year 1535, 
edit. 1592, p. 959., furnishes us with the first in- 
stance of a great change in the practice of butchers, 
and their mode of supplying their customers : — 

“It was this yere enacted that butchers should sell 
their beefe and mutton by weight, beefe for a halfe-penny 
the pound, and mutton for three farthings; which being 
devised for the great commodity of the Realme (as it was 
thought) hath proved farre otherwise, for at that time 
fat oxen were solde for six and twenty shillings and eight- 
pence the piece, fat weathers for three shillings and four 
pence the peace, fat calves of the like price, a fat lambe 
for twelve pence. The butchers of London solde penny 
peeces of beefe for the reliefe of the poore, every peece two 
pound and a halfe, some time three pounds fora penny: 
and thirteene, sometime foureteene of these peeces for 
twelvepence: mutton eightpence the quarter, and an hun- 
dred weight of beefe for foure shillings and eight pénce ; 
what price it hath growen to since it needeth not to be 
set downe. At this time also, and not before, there were 
forraine butchers permitted to sell their flesh in Leaden- 
hall market of London.” 

oF 

Cotumns or Orv Cartton House. — In the 

Iilustrated London News of the 11th of May, ac- 


| W™ Wake.) 
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companying a view of the old Royal Academy in 
Pall Mall, is the following passage : — 

* Adjacent to this gallery was old Carlton House, the 
pillars of the screen in the front of which were afterwards 
used for the new building in Trafalgar Square.” 

There is here a confusion between the screen 
of Carlton House and its portico. Mr. Timbs jy 
his Curiosities of London, 1855 (p.548.), says of the 
National Gallery : — 

“ The best feature is the centre, the Corinthian columns 
of which are from the portico of Carlton House, und are 
adapted from the Temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome.” 

The like statement is previously made under 
“Carlton House ” at p. 65. of the same volume; 
and in Peter Cunningham's Handbook for London, 
edit. 1849, pp. 165. 576. 

The columns of the screen were of the Ionic 
order. Were they not taken to form the artifi. 
cial ruins made by George IV. at Virginia Water? 

J. GN. 
7 

Non-Resipent CLercy. — 

“1726, July 29. The Bp of St David's (Dr Small 
broke) came to Picton wt® Mr Pardo his Chaplain, and 
M* Mount his Secretary: he came from St Davids, where 
he had been visiting the Chapter, and where (as I learn’d 
from a good hand) his Lordp expostulated w** some of 
the Canons for Non-Residence ; who, upon his Monition to 
reside, have appealed to the L¢ ABp of Canterbury; (Dr 
The Chantor (D* J»° Davies) was the only 
Cannon that submitted to the Bishop’s Monition.”— MS 
Diary of Sir Erasmus Philipps, Bart. 

Joun Pavin Patties. 

Haverfordwest. 


Sart as Tootn Powver.— If, while examining 
under the microscope a drop of water containing 
infusoria, you introduce a grain of salt, the effect 
seen will be the instantaneous death of these crea- 
tures. The knowledge of this property of salt 
may be turned to account in several ways: among 
the rest, it suggests an excellent tooth-powder. 
If it be true, as asserted, that the matter which is 
formed on the teeth is the receptacle of animal- 
cules, and that these are the real agents in pro- 
ducing carious teeth, dip a moistened brush in 
common salt, and you have at once the cheapest 
and most preservative of tooth-powders. 

Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 


Cuances or THE Moon. — The moon enters the 
last quarter on 2nd April for instance, and there 
is new moon on the 10th. Why then, in the 
British Almanac, is the 18th called first quarter, 
when on that day the moon enters the second 
quarter? The French edition of the Almanac dé 
Gotha uses the same anomalous terms. 

The new Edinburgh Almanac gives us, I appre- 
hend, correctly: last quarter, 2nd April; new, 
10th; second quarter, 18th; full, 24th. My in- 
pression is, that in many French calendars they 
put “nouvelle lune” against every day in the 
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fourth quarter, and “ pleine lune” against every 
day in the second; but I have not one at hand to 
S. P. O. 


refer to. 

Erymonocies. — FTearse now means the coach 
or carriage in which the body of the dead is borne 
to the grave; but herse in the sixteenth century 
and later meant rather the catafalque raised round 
the corpse as laid out after death, and before 
burial, and sometimes the staging or ornament of 
the cerried bier. It said in Richardson to be from 
the Anglo-Saxon, the past part. of hyrstan, ornare, 
ke, i e. I suppose Ayrst; but surely the old 
French herisse, a stage, platform, or canopy, is 
much nearer. 

Skippets, seal boxes, made sometimes of silver 
and other metals, chased, engraved, and enamelled, 
and often of various woods, carved, turned, and 
painted, anciently made of osier twigs plaited, or 
of twine, or netted horse-hair, in fact then, just 
little baskets to run the wax into. Can any cor- 
respondent say what is the etymology of the word ? 

C. D. Lamont. 

Greenock. 


A Currostry or toe Census.—In a district of 
Bristol, comprising the three parishes of St. Mary 
Redeliff, St. Thomas, and Temple, the population 
as to numbers is precisely the same as in 1851— 
the numbers being, in both years, 14,379. The 
sexes, however, have changed precedency ; there 
being, in 1861, 131 more males, and 131 fewer 
females, than in 185]. Joun WILLIAMs. 





Rueries. 


Fairy or Ancrer, Norwicx.—Can any of 
your readers give me any information respecting 
the grandfather of Thomas Angier, merchant of 
Norwick, whose father married Anne, daughter of 
John Jocelyn, Esq., of Feeringhill, Essex, June 2, 


1692. ma. A. F. 


Coatuam: Rosewern Famiry.—Walter Roge- 
well, minister of Chatham in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, was buried in the churchyard near 
the south-west door. His tomb bears a coat of 
arms, and the names of many descendants: the 
last being those of Benjamin Rosewell, of Clapton, 
Esq., and Ann Alleyne, his daughter, who died in 
1782 and 1797, respectively. Can any of the 
correspondents of “ N. & Q.” inform me who is 
the present representative of the family? My 
object is the preservation of the tomb. It may 
here be noticed that the series of incumbents of 
Chatham given in Hasted is incorrect. Rosewell 
was not “ restored” in 1662 ; for, according to the 
inscription on his tomb, and the entry in the paro- 
chial register, he died in 1658. I should also be 
glad to learn whether extracts have at any time 
been published, from a parochial record, contain- 








| for those of the Sunday. 


ing notes of proceedings in this parish in the 
seventeenth century. Tue Vicar or Cuatnam. 


Drypen’s Letters. — Has any collected edi- 
tion of Dryden's Letters ever been published ? 
Scott gives but a very small selection in his edi- 
tion of the poet’s Works, excusing himself by 
saying that strong objections prevented him pub- 
lishing several which were still in existence. 
Where are these letters, and in what way are 
they objectionable ? a, 

Exveciac CourLer Ascrinep To AvuGusTus. — 

In the Diary and Correspondence of Lord Col- 
chester (vol. iii. p. 611.), the following passage 
occurs :-— 

“6th April, 1829. Upon the Duke of Wellington’s 
recent duel with Lord Winchelsea, Sir Henry Halford 
had cited to me, but could not recollect from whom (nor 
could Bankes), the answer ascribed to Augustus when 
challenged to single combat by Antony in Egypt: —- 

* Querat certamen cui nil nisi vita superstet ; 
Subdita cui cedit Roma cavere meum est.’ ” 

Can any of your correspondents indicate the 

source of this quotation ? L. 


Evururites, ok Eveuritres. — 
“ Great Ganges; and immortall Euphrates.” 
Faerie Queene, Book 1v. Canto x1. |. 181. 
“ Him on this side Euphrates yet residing.” 
Paradise Lost, Book xu. 1. 114. 
Which of the two great poets is correct, and 
why ? hk. W. Dixon. 


Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


La Fére pe 1a Ratson.— This was held in the 
metropolitan church of Notre Dame at Paris, the 
20 Brumaire, l’an. II. (Sunday, Nov. 10, 1793), 
which was converted into a republican edifice for 
this occasion, and styled the Temple of Reason. 
The National Convention in a body attending; 
and Talleyrand, then E’véque d’Autun, officiating 
at the Catholic devotional ceremonies, substituted 
The female personating 
La Déesse de la Raison has been variously desig- 
nated. I have found three persons specified, and 
shall be obliged to any reader of “N. & Q,” to 
point out the lady who really figured on the oc- 
casion. One was Mile. Maillard, said to be a 
danseuse de T Opéra. In Biographie des Contem- 
porains, it is stated that Mlle. Aubry, a figurante 
de I’ Opéra, represented the Déesse. M. Thiers, 
Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise (vol. i. p. 
519.), says it was the wife of the printer Mormoro, 
who was himself the friend of Ronsin, Chaumette, 
Hébert, et pareils. Each is spoken of as of un- 
paralleled beauty — fit, like the Three Graces, to 
have been the attendants of Venus; but it re- 
mains for posterity to be ascertained which actually 
was the Déesse on the above occasion. 

DusirTans. 


=. +e 
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Forpyce Castie.— Can any of your northern 
rrespondents favour me with some particulars 
I garding the old house or castle of Fordyce in 
Banffshire, and its ancient proprietors ? 
Craia E. 
Greek or Syrian Princes: Perer Leste. 
In Richardson's Local Historian's Table Book, 
I meet with the following paragraph under the 
date of July 30, 1730: — 





“ The mavor of Newcastle, being informed of the ar- | 
rival of two G m pri und their attendants, gave | 
them an invitation to dinner, and sent his coach next 
day for them, attended by the serjeants, &c.; gave them 
a handsome entertainment, and a present of a purse of | 


On the next day he 


kton along with them.” 


twenty cuineas 


| 
sent two of his } 
officers as far as Sto } 


Now there appears in the mayor of Sto kton’s 
accounts for the same year, a charge of five guineas 
and as the 
princes who are represented in one account as 
Grecian, and in the other as Syrian, are no doubt 
the same persons, I should be obliged by any of 
your correspondents informing me which of the 


for “ entertaining the Syrian princes” ; 


two countries (Greece or Syria) they belong to ? 
For what purpose they visited England, and whe- 
ther they were on a begging expedition for them- 


selves or for others ? 

I shall also feel indebted by any information 
that can be given me, through your valuable 
paper, regarding a portrait-painter of considera- 
ble talent, Mr. Peter Leslie, who resided at No. 
50. Leadenhall Street, London, about 1788? And | 
more particularly, if he was in any way related 
to the late eminent painter, L ‘slice? His style of 
painting appears to be copied from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, T. RB. 8. 

Peter Harrison. —In Ireland's History of 
Kent, he mentions a Peter Harrison, Esq., who 
held the manor of Acton, near Charing; and who 
married Hannah Hall, of the latter place, about 
the year 1782. [ am anxious to ascertain whether 
he had any children? And what arms he bore, if 
any ? C. E. H. 


Joun Jones.— Mr. Southey published, in 1831, 
Attempts in Verse, by John Jones, an old Servant, 
with an “ Essay on Uneducated Poets.” Is John 
Jones, the author of those Attempts in Verse, still 


living ?* A. Z. | 


Sirk Wirtuiam pe Lancey.—Can any of your 
correspondents tell who Sir William married ? 
He died of wounds received at the battle of 
Waterloo, I have understood the lady was a 
Scotchwoman. ~ M. 


“ Tae Lire anp Aces or Man.”— Many years 
ago, [ remember having seen, what then (al- 
though not old enough to fully appreciate it) 


[* See “N. & Q.” 2™4 Ser, viii. 57. ] 


| ° P 
seemed to me an extremely curious illustrated 


broad-sheet, entitled The Life and Ages of Man, 
Che illustration was in a large 
pendicular form: commencing cradle on 
the left, and finishing with a coffin on the right, 
each containing an oceupant. Underneath each 
stage there was a stanza (perhaps more), indica. 
tive of that portion of our existence referred to, 
I only remember the following : — 


micircular per- 
with 


ur cradle lie, 


* At one year old, we in 
loudly ery,’ 


At five a hobby-horse we 
And the conclusion thus : — 
“ Where Kings and Priests and Prophets all are slaves 
lo God — and must from cradles to their graves.” 
Could this print (which I probably could yet 
find out) bear any resemblance to that in the 
British Museum ? or is it of a more recent date, 
and known to be common ? S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 
Mr. Carex Lort, tue Porr. — If any of his 
escendants are alive, address requested. E,H 


Qvoration.— Wanted, the name of the author 
of the following lines ? 


“ My Christian name, my Christian name, 
| never hear it now; 
None have the right to utter it, 
Tis lost, 1 know not how: 
My worldly name, the world speaks loud, 
Thank God for well-earned fame! 
But silence sits at my cold hearth, 
I have no Christian name.” 
Furr. 
Rymer’s Fapera. — It is not often that volu- 
minous works are remunerative to their « ompilers. 
The Federa of Thomas Rymer, the result of a 
vast deal of labour and research, would seem to 
have met with the same result by the following 


| entry :— 


“Upon a peticion of Thomas Rymer, Esq., setting forth 
the great charge of transcribing and publishing of 4 
book of all the leagues and treaties, and praying 200 
seized at Leicester in the conviction of a Romish priest. 

“ At Whitehall, 23 April, 1694. 

“ His Mat being gratiously disposed to gratify the peti- 
tioner in his request, is pleased to referre this peticion to 
the Rt Hon"'* the Lords Comiss** of the Treasury to con- 


| sider and report their opinion what His Maty may fitly 


doe therein, whereupon His Maty will declare his further 
pleasure. “J, TRENCHARD.” 
Was the undertaking wholly a private speculation 
or otherwise, and were there other hands besides 
Rymer’s engaged upon the transcripts? Having 
had some opportunity of collating a few of the 
printed documents with their originals, it is satis- 
factory to find that, considering the onus of 80 
ponderous a work, they are very faithfully done. 
It is not generally known that there is a con- 
tinuation of these Federa in MS. somewhere 


| among the British Museum collections. 


RaymonD Deacovugt. 
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Sim SamuEL SALToNnsTALL, — Can any of your 
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| > as 
|} and one of his Lords, we cannot find any notice 


readers afford me any information, or direct me | 
, sources whence it can be obtained, respecting | 


the family and origin of Sir Samuel Saltonstall, 
Knt., who was Member for the City of London in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Among the Har- 
lian MSS. in the British Museum are three 
elegiac poems composed in honour of his memory 
in the Greek, Latin, and English languages, by 
his son, Wye Saltonstall, Esq. In one of which 
1 
knighthood from the Virgin Queen, as a reward 
for the addition made to geographical science 


through his travels. I learn, from another source, 


+ ig intimated that he received the honour of 


that he married a lady of the name of Poyntz. | 


Any additional particulars respecting the history 
f the worthy knight will oblige 
One or uts DesceNDANTS. 
Curious Sear.— A bronze seal has just been 
shown me, said to have been dug up near Diss, in 
Norfolk. It is of the usual “ vesica piscis” form, 
ad measures about an inch by three-quarters. 
In the middle is set a small gem of oval shape, on 
which is an animal much resembling the heraldic 
wyvern. Under this is a star of eight points. On 
each side of the gem is a star (?) and a crescent. 
Around it is this curious legend: 
%. ROBTI. . NIU 
This is, of course, a leonine, or rhyming hexa- 
meter verse, and probably means: “The sign 
(seal?) of Robert, not unworthy the signer.” 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give me any in- 
formation as to this curious object ? Or can they 
give any record where the word “signum” is 
used instead of “sigillum.” I find no such men- 
tion in Du Cange. Or does the word “ signum”™ 
apply to the cross which precedes the legend ? 


A. A. 


” 


SIGNOD . SIGNANTIS . N . DIGNi 


Poets’ Corner. 


H. Smiru anv N. D., Artrists.—I possess two 
family portraits of more than ordinary excellence. 
Iam unable to identify the artists, perhaps some 
reader of “N. & Q.” can help me; they are 
signed as under : — 

1. “ H, Smith, pinait, 1736.” 
2. “N. D., pinzt, 1749.” 
Epwarp Psacock. 

Bottesford Manor. 


Srrince.—In springes to catch woodeocks, the 
g is in modern times pronounced soft. 
any authority for such pronunciation before the 
year 1600? — Menor. 


Stape’s “Account or Maxtocx Priory.”— 
Any particulars of this, where printed, and where 


a copy may be seen, will greatly oblige. G. 


| of good learning, 





Is there | 


Warrer Srraicktanp. — Of this person, who | 


was envoy from England to Holland under Oliver 


subs “quently to 1659. We hope some of your 
correspondents may be able to inform us w!] t 
ultimately became of him. 

Noble conjectured that he was related to Sir 
William Strickland, Bart.; also one of Oliver's 
Lords, In fact, he was his brother. 

The brothers were both fellow commoners of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge; their tutor being 
John Preston, the famous Puritan, afterwari 
Master of Emmanuel College. 

C. I. & Tuomrson Coorer. 


Cambridge. 


Sutron. —- What is the meaning of the word 
“Sutton”? I find it as a prefix and an affix 
to the names of localities in England and Ireland, 
such as “Sutton” Grange, Long Sutton, Uppen 
Sutton, Sutton Moor, &ec. In many instances it 
represents districts as “ Sutton” only. It is a 
surname well known in the United Kingdom. 

S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 


Mr. Dean Warxer.—lIf alive, his address re- 
quested. E. H. 


Queries with Answers. 

on Birps anv Fisnes,— Dr. 
the Preface to his Herbal, 
Birckman at Collen, 1568, 


Wa. Turner 
William ‘Turner, in 
printed by Arnold 
says : — 

* To the most noble and learned Princesse in all kindes 
Queen Elizabeth, &c. — 1 intend to set 
out a book of the names and natures of risuies that are 
within your Majesties dominions, to the great delight of 
noble men and profit of your whole Realme. Almighty 
God, whose room ye occupy here in earth, under his son 
Jesus Christ, preserve and keep you from all your ene- 

oa 
mies. 


I wish to know if the book on fishes was ever 
published? There was also, I have been 
formed, a work on Birds by Turner, but I never 
met with a Can you inform me where a 
copy may be seen ? S. B. 

rhe most complete list of the works of William Tur- 
ner, M.D., will be found in Cooper’s Athene Cantabri- 
gienses, i. 257. No work on the nature of Fishes appears 
to have been published by this “noted and forward 
theologist and physician,” as Anthony Wood calls him. 
He published “Avium precipuarum, quarum apud Pli- 
nium et Aristotelum mentio est, brevis et succincta his- 
toria ex optimis quibusque scriptoribus contexta. Scholio 
illustrata et aucta. Adjectis nominibus Grecis, Germa- 
nicis, et Britannicis.” Cologne, 8vo., 1544. Dedicated 
to Edward, Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward 
VI. This work is in the British Museum. } 

“History or CornwAL.,” py —— ARUNDEL! 
Polwhele, in his History of Cornwall, published in 
1816, when speaking of the Courteney, Basset, 
and Arundell families, adds in a note that he “will 


Ine 


copy. 


Cromwell, Captain of the Protector’s Halberdiers, | not enter further into the history of these illustri 
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ous families, as Mr. Arundell is about to bring out 
1 History of Cornwall, in which Pedigrees of the 
families will be given.” I have not the book by 
me, but the above is the sense of the note. Was 
this book ever published? If it was, what is its 
title, and where is it to be found? A friend of 
mine has searched the catalogue of the British 
Museum, but without success. Any information 
on the above will much oblige o & Fm 
A prospectus for a History of Cornwall, was, we believe, 
ssued by the Rev. V. F. Iago Arundell, rector of Landulf 
in Cornwall, and author of A Visit to the Seven Churches 
in Asia and Discoveries in Asia Minor; and we have 
heard that some plates were engraved ‘for it. But the 
work was never printed. Mr. Arundell died abroad some 
few ye Irs since. | 
Tunspants. — In Cartwright’s Oxford play of 
The Royall Slave are the following lines : — 
“Typ. There’s not a woman left, man: all are yan- 
ish’d, 
And fled upon the sudden. 
“Hyp.* [Mas.] What? I hope 
They have not chang’d their Sexe all in a minute? 
rhey are not leap’d into rough chinnes and Tulipants? 
“Ilyp. There’s scarce a face without a beard ap- 
peares,” 
Act IV. Sc. 5 (first ed. 1639.) 
I wish to ask, what is meant by Tulipants ? 
Curupert Bepe. 


A tulipant is a sash, or wreath worn by the Indians | 


instead of a hat. — Phillips’s New World of Words, fol. 
1706. Tulipan is also an old name for turban. So Skin- 
ner on Tulip: “ Flos pulcherrimus, sic dictus a similitu- 
dine Tulipani seu Turbani, i. e. Pilei Turcici.” See also 
Ménage Orig. Ital. on Tulipa.} 

Sarnra.— What authority is there for the sup- 
position that Guernsey was known to the Romans 
under the name of Sarnia ? Menor. 

{The supposition that Sarnia is Guernsey appears to 
be at best only a plausible conjecture, although some 
geographers make the statement without qualification. 
In Cellarius’s Notit, Orb. Ant., edited by Schwartz, 1731 
(vol. i, p. 203.), the subject is thus handled: “ Plerique 
putant, nominis inducti similitudine, que nunc Garsey 
sive Jarsey est, veterem Caesaream esse: que vero Gran- 
sey [ Guernsey ], major altera, esse Sarniam sive Sarmiam, 
que Aldina editione est Armia.” 
is an old Itinerary. ] 


InkerMAN. —Can any of your readers suggest 

a derivation for this word. It has to me very 
much the appearance of a Gothic man’s name. 
There were Goths in the Crimea; we have found 
their graves. Might we not find other traces of 
their occupation in the names of places? It would 
be interesting if we could believe that the place 
where the “solidity” of Englishmen was so sternly 
tried, was called after an ancient hero of our race. 
Rosert Fereuson. 

[ Pallas, in his Travels, 1793-4, states that Inkerman is 
the “Town of Caverns,” but does not say in what lan- 


* So printed in the first edition; but evidently a mis- 
print. —C. B, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The work referred to 


(204 S. XI. May 25. 61, 


guage. “In-kerman, or literally the Town of Caverns 
has received its name from the cells excavated in the 
rock.” — Vol. ii. English translation, 1803. ] 





Replies. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
(2"¢ S. x. 242.) 

In 1823, Treuttel & Wiirtzel, 30. Soho Square, 
London, published Memorials of Columbus, con. 
sisting of translations from the Spanish, of Letters, 
Privileges, Notes, and other Writings ; and from 
the Italian of Spotorno’s Historical Memoir of 
Columbus. The former are followed, at p. 244, 
by a translation, with fac-similes of the originals, 
of the letters 1. and 3., communicated to “ N & 
Q.” by W.O. W.; and to these are added, at 

| p- 288., “ Copy of a Letter written by the Magis. 
trate of St. George to Columbus,” dated from 
Genoa, 8th Dec. 1502, in answer to the letter 2, 
| Again, in 1828, Treuttel & Wiirtzell published 
at Paris, Rélations des quatre Voyages entrepris 
par Christophe Colombe, in three volumes 8vo., 
being a translation from the Spanish of Navar. 
rete ; and at p. xxiv. of vol. i., gave the Spanish 
text, with a fac-simile of the original, of letter 3.: 
in which aun appears as the word that W. 0. W. 
found illegible. This fac-simile, and the one of 
the same letter in the Memorials, agree in every 
respect, and each of them closes thus: “ El Al- 
mirante Mayor del Mar Océano, Vicerey y Go- 
bernador general de las Indias,” ete., and no more; 
while W. O. W.’s version makes the word “ In- 
dias,” Islas ; and adds: “ y Tierra Firme de Asia 
y Indas del Rey y de la Reyna mys Senores y su 
Capitan General de la Mar y del su Consejo"— 
words which, I suspect, were, by mistake, copied 
from letter 2. Some of the words also of this letter, 
as given by W. O. W., differ from those in the 
above-mentioned printed Spanish text; but this 
is not to be wondered at, as the hand-writing of 
Columbus is almost as illegible as that of the first 
Napoléon. 
The signature of Columbus was the subject of a 
| special clause in his will, which is thus translated 
in the Appendix, No. 34, of his Life, by Wash- 
ington Irving, p. 406. of vol. iii., New York edi- 
tion of 1828 : — 

“Don Diego my son, or any other who may inherit 
this estate, on coming into possession of the inheritance, 
shall sign with the signature which I now make use of, 
which is an X with an S over it, and an M with a Roman 
A over it, and over that an S, and then a Greek y with 
an § over it, with its lines and points, as is my custom, 
as may be seen by my signatures, of which there are 
many, and it will be seen by the present one. He shall 
only write ‘ The Admiral,’ whatever other titles the King 
may have conferred upon him; this is to be understood 
as respects his signature, but not the enumeration of bis 
titles; which he can make at full length, if agreeable, 
only the signature is to be ‘The Admiral.’” 
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which 
] 


This indicate the order in 
Columbus wrote the letters; and perhaps, a 
the order in which the words they were intended 
to represent should be read ; while the fac-similes 
show that Spotorno’s observation (p. exxxiii.), 

hat the letters placed above the three lower 
ones, are considerably smaller,” is incorrect. 

If the signature to the will be truly given in 
Irving’s translation, it is remarkable for the ab- 
sence from it of the testator’s own “xpo FERENS;” 
the preliminary mysterious capital letters being 
followed by the words, “ EL ALMIRANTE,” only. 

The following is the signature, with its lines and 
points, in each of the above-mentioned fac-similes, 
as nearly as it can be copied in'print : — 


seems to 


5. 
5S. A 8S. 
X M Y 


Xpo FERENS, 


It will be observed, that while each s has a 


point on each side of it, there is no point to the a, 
vor to either of the letters x m Y. ‘These distine- 
tions were not observed in the signature given by 
Mr. Tuomas Harvey in “N, & Q.” 2"7S. i. 51. 
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iso, | 


That gentleman's interpretation seems to be a fair | 


conjectural one; but I think he has mistaken 
Irving's meaning in the Appendix, No. 35., to 
which he alludes. 

Query, as to ‘‘ rerens”: — Instead of the Latin 
word, may not these be the initial letters of a 
sentence, as the preceding letters no doubt are ? 

Tae Brrtu-prace or Cotumsus.—Although this 
verata questio has been set at rest by the proof of 
Columbus's will, in which he declared himself to 
have been a native of Genoa, yet the following, in 
favour of Cogoletto, is, I think, worthy of being 
perpetuated in the columns of “ N. & Q.” for the 
intrinsic merits, as well of the original inscriptions 
as of the imitation from the pen of the late J. 
Charlton Fisher, LL.D., author of the much-ad- 
mired Latin inscription on the monument erected 
at Quebec to the memories of Wolfe and Mont- 
calm. It bears date, Quebec, April 12, 1854. 

“To a native of this continent, to which, however, by 
4 strange injustice, posterity has not given his name, the 
birth-place of CoLumpus must always be an object of 
interest. A house is still shown in the village of Coco- 
Letro, near Genoa, as that in which he was born. At 
the door of the building is a stone, on which the follow- 
ing inscription in Italian has been inscribed since 1650. 
It bears the name of a priest of the same family. 
two other inscriptions in Latin have been recently added. 
Like the birth-place of our own SHAKSPEARK, at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, that of Columbus is visited by all curious 
travellers. 
tothe spot, and entered the house in silence with their 
heads uncovered, regarding the birth-place of the great 
discoverer of the New World as one of the most interest- 
ing sights on their route. I subjoin the inscriptions, and 
have attempted an imitation. It will be perceived that 
in the Italian there is a play upon the meaning of 
Cotomro, which would be ineffective in the translation. 


The | 


Some time ago, a party made a pilgrimage | 
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« ELociu 
) Colombo, dell” America Tanna 
seritti nella casa di sua nascita, nel paese di Co- 
goletto, contrada Giuagiolo, 


Scopriton 


I. 
Con generoso ardir dall’ areca all’ onde 
Ubbidiente il vol Colomba prende, 
Corre, s'aggira, terren’ scopre, e fronde 
D’olivo, in segno, al gran Noe ne rence. 
Limita 
}. da sua patria il mar soleando fende ; 
erreno al fin scoprendo diede fondo, 
Offrendo al Ispano un nuovo Mondo. 

Ii 2 Dicembre, 1650. 

Prete ANTONIO CoLoMpBo. 


in cio Colombo ne s’asconde, 


IL. 
Iiospes siste gradum; Fuit m1c lux prima Colombo, 
Orbe viro majori, Heu! nimis arcta Domus! 
111. 
Unus erat Mundus; Duo sunt, ait iste; fuerunt. 
1826 
“ The above imitated: — 
“In Puratsi 
Of Christopher Columbus, Discoverer of America in the 
Year 1492—written in the House of his Birth, in the 
Country of Cogoletto, in the District of Giuggiolo. 
I. 
Swift from the Ark, above the watery waste, 
The Dover, obedient, flies with generous haste; 
Still onward speeds, nor pauses in her flight 
Until the long-sought land relieves her sight — 
Thence as a token of the welcome strand, 
An olive- branch she bears to Noah’s hand! 
Like her CoLumMBus scorns inglorious ease, 
Far from his country ploughs the maiden seas — 
Nor cast he anchor, nor a sail was furl’d, 
Until to Spain he gave another world! 
II. 
Stay, traveller, stay! before these narrow walls 
Awhile thy weary pilgrimage restrain — 
Here first CoLtumBus breath’d the vital air; 
This roof held one—the world could not contain! 
IIL. 
The world was one —Co_umbus said, they are two — 


” 


He found a World, and made the saying true! 


The authorship of No. ur. is attributed to M. 
Gagliaffi, in Les Voyages Hist. et Littér. en Italie, 
de M. Valery, v. 73. 

Portrait or Cotumsus.— The Journal of the 
Senate of New York, for 1784, bears the follow- 
ing record : — 

“A letter from Mrs. Maria Farmer, directed to His 
Honor, the President, offering to the acceptance of the 
Senate an ancient portrait of the celebrated discoverer of 
America, Christopher Columbus, taken from an original 
painting in 1592, and which has been in her family for 
upwards of 150 years: Resolved, That this Senate do 
accept, with grateful acknowledgments, the ancient and 
valuable portrait offered by Mrs. Maria Farmer.” 

On the removal of the Capitol from New York 
to Albany, in 1797, the portrait appears to have 
been forgotten ; for, on the 26th of March, 1827, 
the Senate — 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk of the Senate cause the por- 
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trait of Christopher Columbus, presented to the Senate 
by Mrs. Maria Farmer in 1784, to be removed from the 
City of New York, and put up in some suitable place in 
the Senate-chamber.” 

It was accordingly removed to what afterwards 
became the ante-room of the present Senate- 
chamber at Albany; and there it remained, suf- 
fering injury from its exposure to the heat of the 
fire-place, until the 2nd of March, 1850, when it 
Ww as — 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk of the Senate, under the 
direction of the President, cause the portrait of Columbus, 
now in the ante-room, to be removed from its present 
and properly cleaned and hung up in 


unsafe position, 
the Senate Chamber. 

It was accordingly repaired, re-framed, and put 
up in the Senate Chamber; where, doubtless, it 
is still to be found with the following inscription 
on the frame : — 

* CoLuMBUS: 
rhe gift of MAntA FArmen to the Senate of New York, 
1784,” 

The date on the portrait, 1492, corresponds with 
the year in which Columbus made his first voyage ; 
but the age, twenty-three years, which is also 
marked upon it, does not agree with any one of 
the years —ranging from 1435 to 1447, inclu- 
sively, in which he has been reputed to have been 
born. The features are said to be remarkably in 
accordance with the minute description of him 
given by his illegitimate son, Don Fernando. 

The fair donor was a direct descendant of 
Jacob Leister, Lieut.-Governor of the colony, to 
whom New York is indebted for its well-known 
Battery (Castle-Garden) ; and who has been de- 
scribed as “the first and only political martyr 
that ever stained the soil of New York with his 
blood,” having headed the popular party during 
the struggles in the colony concerning the 
House of Orange, been denounced as a rebel, 
and died on the scaffold in 1691, Leister was 
also a merchant, had visited Europe, where he 
met with various adventures, and had at one time 
been made a prisoner. It was probably during 
this visit, that he acquired the portrait in ques- 
tion. Perhaps Dr. E. B. O’Cattacuan, of Al- 
bany, N. Y. (whom I should like to see a little 
oftener in the pages of “ N. & Q.”), would kindly 
furnish a description of it, and state if any en- 
graving has ever been made from it. 

In Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biography (p. 
201.), there is a wood-engraving of Columbus 
after a portrait by Parmigiano. Where is that 
portrait? As the painter was born only two 
years before the death of his subject, the original 
portrait could not have been drawn from the 
original man. 


Arms or Co.umsus (2™ S. vi. 69.) — An en- 


graving of these is given on the title-page of the 
Memorials af Columbus above-mentioned, in which 
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| in altari majori fieri solet.” 
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M. P. will find “a eomb with two cockle-shells"— 
wanting ! Eric, 


Ville Marie, Canada. 


DEFLECTION 
(2™ §S. 


OF CIIANCELS. 
xi, 359.) 

In reply to Memor, inviting me to give my 
humble opinion on the symbolism theory, I beg 
to say that it rests on no foundation whatever, 
Among the various reasons which I could allege 
for my opinion, the following is, to my mind con- 
clusive,—the orientation itself of the edifice, al. 
though generally the rule, was not a primary, but 
a secondary and dependent arrangement. It de- 
pended on the position of the pre st, whose face 
was to be turned to the east in officiating at the 
altar. In so doing his back, according to the pre- 
vailing discipline, was turned to the people in the 
nave; the chancel, consequently, at the entrance 
to which was the high altar, was east. Hence, in 
those basilice and churches in which, exception- 
ally, the celebrating priest looked over the altar 
facing the people, the nave was east, the chancel or 
choir west. This is distinctly indicated in the quo- 
tations I adduced before (2"* S. xi. 138.), in my 
reply on Orientation, from the Council of Milan 
(an. 1573), and the Jnstructiones Fabrice Ecele- 
siastice of St. Charles Borromeo,—both great au- 
thorities in ecclesiastical archeology. “ Nee verd 
ad solstitialem, sed ad e@quinoctialem Orientem 
omnind vergat,” says St. Charles. The word I 
have italicised makes due east the rule; it ignores 
all symbolic deflection. “ Porro ad Occidentem 
versus illa extruenda erit, ubi pro ritu Ecclesia, 
a sacerdote, vers’ ad populum facie, miss sacrum 
Everything, then, de- 
pends on the position of the priest. 

1 would also observe that the advocates of the 
symbolism theory ought to produce some (not 
modern) archeological authority for their opi- 


nions. But this they cannot do. I am quite 


| aware that there are some liturgical writers whose 


| taste leads them to symbolise everything. 


I do 


| not think that even in such writers anything can 


be found to accredit this idea. And were it other- 
wise, it would be merely the unauthorised pious 
fancy of the author. Were the supposed symbol 
the recognised expression of the Church, it would 
surely be generally met with; it would, at least, 
be more common than it is. It would, too, be 
assuredly alluded to in such works as Martene’s, 
whose two treatises, De antiquis Ecclesia ritibus, 
and De antiquis Monachorum ritibus, have pretty 
well exhausted the subject. I have now before 
me the Mundus Symbolicus of Picinelli, a ponder- 
ous folio. It is an extraordinary book, in which 
symbols and emblems of all kinds are applied to 
every work of nature and art, with really an im- 
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amount of scriptural, theological, patristical, 
and historical illustration; and yet I have 
allusion to the sym- 


mense 
por tical, 
ile | to discover therein any 
Saag flected chancel. 
be how to account for the 


ot 
l 


actual instances of 
eflection is not so easy. The reply of Pugin, 
oted by your corresp* ndent H. A. (2? S. x. 
457.), “Symbolism? Pack of nonsense: it was 
eeause they didn’t know how to build straight,’ 
though true as to the first part, is assuredly wrong 
as tothe second. Poor Pugin must have been ina 
bad humour when he stated that men who were 
mpetent to raise majestic perpendicular towers, 
uld not draw correctly horizontal lines. If I 
may throw out a su; egestion, I would say that, in 
the mind of the builder, it might be a question of 
wehitectural perspective. On entering by the 
west door, the apparent length of the interior 
may depend on the construction of the chancel. 
Ifthe side walls of the undeflected chancel be not 
visible from the west door, as may very possibly 
be sometimes the case, the apparent length would 
be less than the real, and a less imposing effect 
produced. If, however, in conse que nce of deflec- 
tion, one of the side walls of the chancel be visib ie 
from the entrance, apparent length and distance 
are increased, and the perspective is more io 
posing. Or, possibly, the idea of the architect 
was, that a slight deviation from rigid formality 
adds to beauty; just as in the human countenance 
1 slight deflection of the nose is said to prevent 
beauty from being too formal and inexpressive. 
These ideas I advance with considerable diffi- 
dence. I have repeatedly had the pleasure of 
admiring that magnificent interior of St. Ouen at 
Roden; but I was not aware that its chancel is 
leflected, until the fact was mentioned lately by 
me of your correspondents. Joun WILLIAMS, 
Arno’s Court. 


Iam informed that in the chapel of the Hospital 
f St. Cross there is no deflection of the chancel. 
If this is so, it appears to militate against the sup- 
position of any such symbolism as is set forth by 
Breacuan. For surely, in a building dedicated 
to the Cross, a symbolism so intimately connected 
with the crucifixion would not have been over- 
looked. LuMEN. 





CALVACAMP. 

(2° S, xi. 276.) 

[ bow respectfully to Mz. Carey as to Gallo- 

camp, b&cause, after reconsideration, I now think 

the evidence in favour of this place being Calva- 

dos, instead of either Gallo-camp or Caldecota, 
may be thus laid down. Palgrave says : — 

“Numerous were Rollo’s kith and kin; 

two may be recalled — Gerlo, 

Blois, and Huldrich or Malahule, the uncle of Rollo. 


the names of 


who held the county of 
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(Lappenberg says that he was Rollo’s brother.) This 
Malahule was the ancestor of a widely-spread noble 
sept, chief of whom were the renowned houses of Conches 
and Tos ny.” Normans, p. 680. 

Now if we consider the route of Rollo, we 
shall get a step farther; the chronicle of St. Ev- 
rault says, that in a.p. 876 the bands of Rollo 
penetrated into Normandy 17th Nov., and a.p. 
893, the city of Evreux was taken (by them). 
Now the first thing to be done was for Rollo to 
make his footing sure, and this he did by giving 
the county of Blois to Gerlo. If he wave Huld- 
rich the county of Calvados, with its capital of 
Caen, keeping Rouen for himself, we have him care- 
fully surrounding his neighbourhood by his own 
clan. Ihave said that the name of his tribe or clan 
was that of Thorn, and we find marks of the name 
in Torigny (Thorny), about twenty English miles 
from Caen, and in Epinay, thirty miles inland from 
it. Again, we have the Fosses D'Espagne (moats 
or ditches of Thorn) off their coast. That D’Espagne 
was a common form of De Spina is evident from 
the fact, that Lappenberg has identified Balso the 
Short, who slew Wm. Longsword, the son of 
Rollo, in A.p, 942, under circumstances of strong 
provocation (the previous murder of Anschetil), 
with Balso or Baute D’Espaigne, of the Roman de 
Rou. Again, in the charter to Conches Abbey, 
we have Roger de Toeny (called also Thoenio), 
giving a third of his ville of Dieppe, with a vast 
quantity of other property, as for instance at 
Louviers, eighteen miles from Epinay and ten 
from Conches, and so on; proving the possession 
of large estates, from the sea coast as far inland as 
the last-mentioned place, the castle of which may 
be regarded as the chief one of the race. That 
the standard bearer, Ralph de Toény, is indicated 
by the following lines from the Roman de Rou is, 
I think, evident : — 

“Hue li Sire de Montfort 
Cil d’ Espiné e cil de Port 
Cil de Corcie e cil de Lort 
I unt cel jor maint Engles mort.” 
he following evidence from heraldry is offered 
as a proof of the identity of members of this 
widely-spread clan. It has had to be carefully 
picked out of Burke’s Armory. The completion 
of Mr. Papworth’s valuable work will soon, we 
hope, supersede this labour : — 

Le Spinay, de Marteville, &c., argent, 

lozenges gules 2 and 1. 
Daubeny of Cédte (a descendant of Robert To- 
deni of Belvoir), gules, 3 lozenges in fesse argent. 
Thorne of Bristol, argent, a fess nebulée sable, 
between 3 lozenges gules. 
Thorne of Surrey, sable, 
iy —— Marquis, argent, a lion rampant 
gules, being those of the kingdom of Leon. (The 
Toénys were connected w ith Spain, through their 
marriage with Stephania, the daughter of Ray- 


three 


3 lozenges argent. 
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&e.) 

Thorne of Shelvock, sable, a lion rampant guar- 
dant argent. 

De Meschines, gules, lion rampant or. (The 
‘Todeni family were also called Meschines, see 
Dugdale.) 

Veschines, Earl of Chester, gules, a lion rampant 
guardant argent. 
~ De Spayne, zyronny of eight or and azure, an 
ineseutcheon argent. 

Lenthorne (Le Thorne), gyronny of eight or and 
sable, an eagle displayed argent. 

Tonny (Michael Tony, Lord Mayor, 1244 to 
1248), gules, an eagle displayed within a bordure 
aryent. 

Albany or Daubigny, the same! 

Limesay, gules, an eagle displayed or. 

Lindsay, gules, an eagle displayed or armed 
sable. 





mond of Barcelona, from whom Alonso of Castile, 
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Lindesci of Warwickshire, temp. Henry IL, | 


gules, 3 eagles displayed or. 

Tany of Essex (a descendant of Roger de Toeni 
and Constance Bellamont), or, 6 eagles sable. 

Speney or Spayne of Tonstall (Thornstall), Nor- 
folk, sable, a fesse embattled argent, between 3 
cagles displayed or. Crest, a bull’s head argent, 
horned gobonated or and sable. 

7 vrney, argent, a chevron between 3 bulls sable. 
Crest, a bull's head erased argent, attired and col- 
lared or. 

Torney or Townly, sable, a lion rampant argent, 
&e. &e. 

These are only selections out of very numerous 
examples, and go to prove that the warriors of the 
same race, endeavoured as far as they could to 
keep up an identity, that would enable them to 
know each other on the battle-field; and they 


erve as landmarks in the equally wide field of 


genealogy, enabling us to class bearers of appar- 
ently the most opposite names as members of one 
common family. Senex. 





OLD EPITAPHS REMODELLED. 
(2™ S. xi. 365.) 


A Srarioner writes his remarks on the subject | 


of some alterations on lapidary inscriptions in 
Wraysbury Church: and pray, Sir, by what right 
does this tradesman ask any family why they 
choose to change a monumental reading, provided 
nothing is inserted which militates against truth ? 

What has the world to do with family arrange- 
ments ? And whether is the article to be taken for 
a charge or a lament? I only wish this busy 
citizen to employ his time more profitably — 
while I wonder that any periodical should con- 
descend to introduce the subject, without notice 
being given to members of the family, and an in- 








[24 S. XI. May 95. '5!, 


quiry made. If they had reasons good for it, what 
on earth does the public care about it? Certain 
words on certain monuments were not approved 
by a county family, and they were omitted: and 
lo! a citizen rises to impeach the proprictary of 
it. The case stands thus, Monument No. 1.: 

This was an unusually large slab, on which the 
simple record of the deaths of Wm Gyll, Esq, 
and his wife, were only inscribed. The family 
thought the space might be occupied by the addi. 
tion of other family names, &c. — and it was done. 
And now the slab is full. 

No. 2. Wm. Gyll, Esq., was styled here Equerry 
to H. R. H. Duke of Sussex ; but that he was als 
Captain in the 2nd Life Guards was omitted. It 
was deemed expedient to make room for its in- 
sertion, and it was done. 

No. 3. On Mrs. Paxton’s monument, a daugh- 
ter of Wm. Gyll, Esq., the latter gentleman is 
styled of this parish; and as he had considerable 
property here, it was his proper designation, 
Room was made to effect this, and it was done. 

There are thirteen monuments to the family of 
Gyll, or relations, in the chancel of Wraysbury 
church ; and where the patronymic was spelt with 
an i as formerly, instead of y as latterly, a change 
was made that these names might correspond with 
the same orthography on other monuments (see 
Chauncey & Clutterbuck, Herts), and with antique 
deeds (see Collectanea Topographica, vol. viii.) 

The family for many years had returned to the 
original mode of spelling their patronymic, to dis- 
tinguish them from other families similarly called; 
and for this privilege a permission was obtained 
by sign manual in 1844. And if a correspondent 
change was made on the monuments, what has 
any one in the world to do with it but the 
family ? 

In one case a mistaken date was inscribed, 17th 
for 26th March. This is made a charge and a crime 
by this miserable citizen critic, as if these mistakes 
were made purposely. 

In two cases Dr. Lipscomb’s monumental in- 
scriptions give widow for wife, and Sept. for April. 
Had the Statroner, who is so wonderfully cor- 
rect, and turns all things to wrongs, gone or sent 
to Wraysbury, he would have found his improve- 
ments already on the monuments. 

But his candid soul converts all this to vanity : 
and, no doubt, vanity finds endless occupation for 
ingenuity and invention. Suggests that a family 
ought to be proud of civic honours. Many thanks 
to the suggestive Srationer; but if this family is 
not, what cares the world about it? It may have 
gained nothing by the position ; but if he will be 
obtrusive, let him tell the next editor who is in 
want of matter another secret—for he uses this 
term in his disquisition—that Mr. Gyll, in 1789, 
refused to be created a Baronet, and that the 
patent was made out and was ready for execution. 
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See the newspapers passim, 18th and 23rd April, 


It may be the family desires no remembrance 
of the honours conferred, or the honours proffered ; 
and if so, what daring presumption gives a Sra- 
qioxeR a plea to impugn any act done by A. or B., 
and parade it before the public in an accommo- 
dating journal ? His confined education may pre- 
dude his knowing that a Lord Stanhope doffed 
his title and removed his arms from all! his car- 
riages; and that Horace Walpole remarked, that 
calling him “ My Lord,” was calling him names in 
his old age. Many have not assumed honours to 
which they were entitled. 

As the Stationer, or the poor malice of the 
writer under this name, has made a charge, I 
trust, Sir, in your equity, that you will insert this 
explanation in your next number; and I also 
trust to read in your most interesting and useful 
publication, for the future, more that concerns the 
curious world than that a family substituted on 
amonument a y for an i, and withheld altogether 
the naming of an honour which might have ap- 
peared there. Gorpon GYLL. 

7. Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square. 

[Our correspondent appears to overlook the important 
question involved in the proceeding to which A Sra- 
Tioxer refers. If alterations in Monumental Inscriptions 
are to be allowed to be made at the will or fancy of any 
member of a family, it is obvious that the evidence which 
such inscriptions are capable of furnishing can no longer 
continue to be received in our Courts of Law; and thus 
a new and most serious impediment will be thrown in 
the way of proving descent, and of establishing claims to 
property. In giving insertion to A STaTIONER’s com- 
munication, we had no intention of causing pain to any 
person, but simply to join in his protest, —a protest in 
which we believe all lovers of historical truth will con- 
cur,—against any tampering with such trustworthy re- 
cords of Family History, as Family Monuments have 
hitherto been considered by the highest legal authorities. 
—Ep. “N. & Q.”) 





“Tne New Coverinc to Tue Vetvet Cusa- 
ion” (2°¢ S, x. 371. 517.) — This work was not 


written by the late Dr. Styles, of Brighton. If 


my memory does not play me false, it was by the 
Rev. — Cox, of Hackney, afterwards Dr. Cox. 
Dr. Styles was the author of the Legend to the 
Cushion, in a series of letters from Josiah Ringle- 
tub to his brother Jonathan in the country. This 
was a much more talented work than the “ New 
Covering,” but far too severe and unchristianlike 
in spirit. Neither of these writers could have 
been as long and as well acquainted with the truly 
amiable and pious Vicar of Harrow as your pre- 
sent correspondent, or they never would have 
Written in the spirit in which they did. They 
Were spurred on by a Review of the Velvet 
Cushion in the Eclectic wherein it was stated to 
ave been designed as a “ masked battery” directed 
against dissent. I believe the author had no such 
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intention; be that as it may, its merits were appre- 
ciated by the public, and in a short space of time 
it reached its tenth or eleventh edition. 

J. Carrer. 

Paddington, Sydney. 

Derrus (2"¢ S. xi. 209. 337.) — Jaypee sug- 
gests Petrus for W. J. T.’s Detrus. I possess a 
“ Holy Family ” on pannel, with the inscription— 
PETRUS * DEIN * GANATIS * FECIT * M.D.XLVIII. on a 
scroll on the left-hand corner of the picture. 
This date, W. J. T. will observe, is only two years 
later than that of the portrait he speaks of at Gor- 
hambury ; and I can speak of my picture as “ ad- 
mirably painted ” also, though scoured (not, how- 
ever, painted over) by some ignorant cleaner. 
The expression of the figures — Virgin, Child, 
St. Joseph, St. John, and St. Catherine, is very 
tender ; and the colouring, as well as the charac- 
ter of the faces, has always made me refer it to 
the early Venetian School. But I have been as 
much in the dark about my Petrus as W. J. 'T. 
about his Detrus. Can Jayper, or any other 
correspondent, help us further ? PARATHINA. 

Tue Cuevatier Ramsay (2™ § xi, 341.) — 
Errionnacu, in his first paper, entitled “ Notes 
and Queries respecting certain Theosophists and 
Mystics,” inquires, in a foot-note, who was the 
Chevalier Ramsay ? He was one who played an 
important part in the Masonic history of the last 
century. Born at Ayr in 1686, and died at Ger- 
main-en-Laye in 1743. Was a devoted adherent to 
the fortunes of the Stuarts and one of the founders 
of the Chapitre de Clermont. He endeavoured to 
turn Masonry intoa Stuart Society ; failing in which, 
and to reconcile the French nobility to it, he at- 


| tributed its origin to the Templars, and ignored 


its operative character. He was the author of 
some poems, philosophical works, and a bock on 
Freemasonry, burnt at Rome by order of the In- 
quisition. (Vide Gentleman's Magazine, 1738.) 
There is scarcely a work on Freemasonry which 
does not mention him as the founder of many de- 
grees of different rites. See Ragon’s Orthodoxie 
Maconnique ; Thory’s Acta Latomorum; Clavel’s 
Histoire Pittoresque de la Franc-Magonrie; Lau- 
rie’s Hist. of Freemasonry and Grand Lodge of 
Scotland ; Robison'’s Proofs of a Conspiracy ; and 
many more. Matruew Cooke. 

Biocraruy or Princesses (2" S. xi. 287. 339.) 
—I believe Hermentrupe would not find as much 
information respecting the subjects of her Query 
in Agnes Strickland’s valuable and most interest- 
ing Lives of the Queens of England as Mr. Rep- 
monpd would have her expect. Some of the 
princesses are not mentioned at all in that work ; 
and most of those who have a niche in the most 
pleasing biographical monument in our language, 
are but sparingly treated of, not having been in- 
timately connected with any of our queens, as, 
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for instance, Louisa of Savoy was with Anne 
Boleyn, when of the suite of Mary of England, 
third wife of Louis XII. There appeared some 
years since in the Dublin University Magazine a 
pleasing biography of Valentina of Milan, first 
Duchess of Orleans; and, as such, stepmother to 
Dunois the Brave, in whom she found a more du- 
tiful son, and more substantial support under 
afflictions, which were not few nor trifling —in- 
cluding that caused by the murder of her husband 
by John the Fearless of Burgundy —than in her 
own offspring ; and perhaps Hexrmentrupe would 
find in the biography referred to all the informa- 
tion that she requires respecting Valentina, or at 
least a clue to it. 

Every history of France, deserving of that title, 
contains ample details regarding Anne, the able 
daughter of Louis XI., wife of the Sire de Beau- 
jeu, Regent of France during the minority of 
Charles VIII., and mother-in-law of the great 
Constable Bourbon. Prescott gives a good deal 
of information regarding Marguerite of Parma, the 
politic ‘Regent of the Netherlands, who was a 
party, with the equally long-headed Louisa of 
Savoy, to “the Ladies’ Peace;” and a glance 
through Grant's romance of the same name might 
afford your fair querist some useful particulars re- 
specting “ Jaqueline of Holland.” The garrulous 
and censorious mother of the Regent, Orleans, 
tells as much in her gossiping letters —of which 
she wrote volumes — about her granddaughter, the 
Queen of Spain, as Hermentrupe may care or 
require to know ; and the wife of the young Che- 
valier finds a place in that interesting series of 
biographical sketches, The Stuarts and their Adhe- 
rents, 

I give the above particulars from memory, but 
I believe they are accurate ; and any information 
respecting the other royal ladies named by Her- 
MENTRUDE would gratify and oblige an additional 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” in the person of 

Fear Gan Eons. 

May I trespass once more on the kindness of 
the editor concerning this subject? Many thanks 
to Mr. WixutaMs for his courteous reply. I too 
was in the habit of calling King John’s first wife 
Avisa, until I discovered that in the Close Rolls 
she was invariably named Isabel: and I supposed 
(perhaps mistakenly) that the authority ot these 
official documents, ostensibly emanating from John 
himself, was superior even to that of contempora- 
neous chroniclers. I[ERMENTRUDE. 


Tue Pieracep Lapy (2™ S. xi. 266.)—When 
a bond-fide question of serious interest (or indeed 
of any kind) is admitted into your columns, it is 
only fair to assume that the answers to it are also 
serious and bond fide. ‘Therefore I conclude that 
the gentleman who referred me for information on 
the above subject to an account of a ridiculous 
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imposture, contained in the catchpenny work of g 
showman, was himself unacquainted with that 
work, Still I think it right to point out that such 
an answer has been given to such a question ; and, 
with your permission, I would here repeat the 
inquiry, whether any medical or biographical ac. 
count exists of the unfortunate woman who, about 
forty years ago, bore the sobriquet of the pig- 
faced lady. M. A 


Isapet, Countess or Gioucesrer (2™ §, xj 
287. 355. 357.) —Dugdale is not in error in th 
name of the lady in question ; but Matthew Paris 
was so, in calling her Hawise. King John’s first 
and second wives were both named Isabel. |] 


| wrote a brief Memoir of Isabel, the heiress of the 


Earldom of Gloucester, in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for December 1840, to accompany an en- 
graving of her seal, on which she is styled — 


* ISABEL COMITISSA GLOCESTRIE ET MORETVIL.” 


Subsequently she was Countess of Gloucester 
and Essex, after King John had divorced her and 
sold her Earldom, with herself, to Geoffrey de 
Mandeville, Earl of Essex, who styled himself 
Earl of Essex and Gloucester — thus interchang- 
ing the precedence of their titles. See the charter 
in which this occurs, and other records respecting 
her, cited in my Memoir of the descent of the 
Earldom of Gloucester, printed in the Bristol 
volume of the Archeological Institute, 1853, 8vo, 
Matthew Paris’s mistake in the Christian name 
probably arose from his miscopying the name of 
her mother, who was Hawise, daughter of Robert 
Bossu, Earl of Leicester. Jonn Goveu Nicnors 


TALLEYRAND’s Maxi (1* S. i, 83. ; vi.575.; vii. 
311. 487. 509.; viii. 131.) — Peter Allix, in his 
Historical Discourse concerning the Necessity of 
the Minister's Intention in Administering the Sacra- 
ments, quotes a saying from Du Puy's Znstruetions 
et Missives des Rois et des leurs Ambassadeurs a 
Concile de Trent, Paris, 1654, which antedates 
the earliest author hitherto cited in “ N. & Q.” as 
disproving the originality of Talleyrand’s maxim 
Ceteri homines, said the Ambassador of France, 
writing tothe Chancellour of the Hospital, loquuntur 
ut intelligi possint, isti nihil minus volunt quam ut th 
telligantur. ‘The passage given from South's Se “ 
mon on 1 Cor. iii. 19. (Oxford edit, 1823, vol. i 
233.), is levelled against the artificial Machiave- 
lian contrivances of politicians; but “ the Italian 
dissimulations” referred to are equally « propos, 
when applied to the obscurity of the Tridentine 
oracles. Bisrtioturcar. CHeTHam, 


Carprnat Ricwerrev (2™ S. xi. 308.) — Car- 
dinal Richelieu was descended from the ancient 
family of Du Plessis, long settled at Plessis in 
Poitou. In the thirteenth century, a younger 
brother of this house, called by English writers 


| John de Plessets, married to his second wife, Mar- 
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gery, Countess of Warwick, and styled himself in 
her right Earl of Warwick. In 
peration, another younger brother of the same house, 
Geffrot du Plessis married the sister and heiress 
of Louis Sieur de Richelieu, and from this mar- 
riage sprang the family of Du Plessis Richelieu, of 
which the Cardinal was a member. The Car- 
dinal’s great-ne phew was a Marshal of France in 
the reign of Louis XV.; and the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, who was minister of Louis XVIII. was a 
grandson of the Marshal. Menor. 


Ags or Bryan (2™4 S. xi. 339.) — The collo- 
cation of remarks seems to point to a sort of argu- 
nent like this: Bryan of Ireland bore three piles, 
so did the last of the Norman Earls Palatine of 
Chester, slightly modified; and Burke 
° Bryan of Torven, county of Chester —sable an 
eagle displayed, argent.” 

Burke does so, but erroneously. It isa mistake 
for Bruen of Tarvin, the family of which the cele- 
brated Puritan, John Bruen of Stapleford in Tar- 
vin, was once representative. His Life, by Hinds, 


a subseque nt ge- 


notices 


is well known. A. B. 

Hours (2"* S. xi. 307.) —In an article on the 
“Division of the Day” (Comp. to Brit. Almanac, 
1831, p. 4.), it is said that “it is not exactly 
known when the present mode of beginning the 
day at midnight first came into use. It appears 
to have been an ecclesiastical invention.” But it 


does not follow therefrom that the hours were all 
of equal length: and, in the absence of positive 
testimony, we 
sixty minutes, were not used until some mechan- 
ical means of measuring time, as by the pen- 
dulum clock, had been generally introduced ; for 
although the sun-dial and the clepsydra are of 
great pees the former necessar ity represented 
hours of a length varying with the season, and 
the latter was adjuste .d to furnish hours of fifty to 
seventy minutes each, to suit the v 
of day or night. So the clepsydra of the Indians 
gives about twenty-four minutes to a ghuree, thirty 
of which make twelve hours, or the period from 
sunrise to sunset. 
; “The first author who has introduced the term horo- 
fogium, as applicable to a clock that struck the hours, 
ne to be Dante, who was born in 1265 and died in 

In 1288 (16th of Edward I.), a fine was imposed 
on the Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench, which 
was applied to the furnishing of a clock for the 
clock-house ne: : Westminster Hall, which clock 
was the work of an English artist. Other in- 
stances of cloc *e _ 1356, 1364, 1368, 1370, 1382, 
and 1395 are noticed in the Penny Cyclopedia 
(xii, 297.), Chaucer, born 1328, died 1400, says, 

“ Full sickerer was his crowing in his loge, 
As is a cloc k, or any abbey orologe.” 


Some of the above dates may probably repre- 


may infer that hours, uniformly of 
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sent the period when the word hour was first 

applied to the one twenty-fourth part of a daily 

revolution of the sun. T. J. Buckxron. 
Lik hfield. 


Carer Berrow (2" §. xi. 341.) was head scho- 
lar of Merchant ‘Taylors’ School, 1733; B. A. of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, 1 June, 1738; M. A. 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 1758. He was 
probably son of Capel Berrow, of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, B, A. 1703, M. A. 1712, who was 
Earl Cowper; and having 
been for forty years curate of Northill, Bedford- 
shire, died 28 October, 1751, and was buried at 
Northill. Lysons (Bedfordshire, p. 120.) calls 
him a distinguished theological writer, and attri- 
butes to him a work which appears to have been 
written by the younger person of this name. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorsr. 

Cambridge. 


He was educated at Merchant ‘Taylors’ School, 
and Christ’s College, Cambridge, and died in Oc- 
tober, 1782. [See Gent. Mag. lii.503.] C.J. R 


Mr. James Gray (2™ §&. 192.) — James 
Gray, of whom J. O. inquires, was born in Dunse, 
and was a cousin of Dr. John Gray of Hasla 
Hospital, physician to Lord Nelson, mentioned in 
the Note by J.O. Mr. Gray was Master of the 
School of Dumfries, afterwards of the 
High School of Edinburgh ; then of the Academy 
and lastly, having taken holy orders, 
a chaplain in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. He was tutor to the young Rajah of Cutch, 
and had made some progress in the translation of 
the New Testament into the Cutch language be- 
fore his death. He was better known to literary 
men by his Essays on Greek Drama, than by his 
“ Sabbath among the Mountains,” and other poems. 

J. 8. 

Tasste’s Gems Anp Seats (2"¢ §. xi. 329.) — 
A correspondent asks, ‘* Whither has the name of 
Tassie fled from the north-east corner of Leices- 
ter Square? And where am I now to look for 
block seals, such as he (and he alone) used to 
sell ?” 

In so far as the name of Tassie is represented by 
the large and interesting collection of gems and 
—— it has 
fled northwards to find a home in the National 
Gallery of Scotland, in this city, to which it was 
be “queathed by the late Mr. W illi: um Tassie, and 
where arrangements for its exhibition to the pub- 
lic are now in progress, under the superinten- 
dence of the Board of Trustees for Manufactures 


| in Seotland. 


Your correspondent’s second question may be 
answered not less satisfactorily. Mr. H. Laing 
of this city will supply “ the block seals” to whieh 
your correspondent alludes, as well as the “ enamel 
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casts,” and indeed every thing of the kind which 
Tassie either made or sold. Mr. H. Laing, who 
was long a pupil of Tassie, has practised his art 
in Edinburgh for a good many years, and has 
during that time given abundant proofs that he is 
no unworthy disciple of such a master. 

Mr. H. Laing’s artistic skill, good taste, accu- 
rate information, and obliging disposition are too 
well known to need any commendation in the 
North. But it may interest some of your southern 
readers to know that, not content with cultivating 
the field in which he studied so successfully with 
Tassie, he has appropriated, not less successfully, 
a new province to himself, by forming a very large, 
and for historical purposes, most valuable collec- 
tion of seals of the kings, peers, prelates, knights, 
gentry, and corporations of Scotland. The ex- 
cellent Descriptive Catalogue of this collection 
which he published a few years ago, under the 

atronage of the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs, 
7 taken its place on the shelves of the Scottish 
archeologist as an indispensable book of reference. 
Joseru Ropertson. 

Register House, Edinburgh. 
Quoration (2™ S. xi. 289.) — For lines— 
“ As wind i’ th’ Hypochondres pent,” &c., 

I beg leave to refer C. W. B. to Hudibras, part ii., 
canto 3., line 773. et sqq. R. S. Q. 

C. W. B. is informed that the line for which he 
inquires is line 769. of Comus — 

* Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the morn.” 
8.5. 8S. 

Tae Penpritt Faminy (2" §S. xi. 337.) — See 
Boscobel Tracts, 1857 ; Sussex Archeological Col- 
lections, vol. x., 1858; Archeologia Cambrensis, 
1859, pp. 114 and 299. ‘The grant of arms alluded 
to in the second is first named in the 1769 edition 
of Boscobel, but there is no authority for it. It 
possibly had its origin from the old print of the 
“ King’s Escape,” attended by the Pendrills, where 
the artist has introduced the Carlos crest and 
arms, and the oak in which the King and Carlos 
had been placed by the Pendrills. Such position 
of crest and arms suggest to the eye that they 
refer to the brothers: the artist may or may not 
have so intended. ‘The Glamorganshire Pendrills 
have on their seals the crowns on a chief azure. 

The brothers were not in the station of life to 
make it probable that arms would have been 
granted them. Read the King’s narrative (tracts), 
dictated some years after the supposed grant, and 
nine years after Richard Pendrill’s death. 

R. P. (A. C.) 

The descendants of the Pendrell family cannot 
properly be described as recipients of pensions or 
annuities from the government. It is quite true 
that to this day the descendants of that family, 
who, I believe, are numerous, and for the most 
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part in a humble‘station in life, share amongst 
them (in what proportions I know not) the proceeds 
of certain fee farm rents, formerly belonging to 
the Crown, and granted by Charles II. to the 
Pendrell family and their descendants for ever, 
This grant will be found recorded in the Roll of 
the Court of Exchequer, dated about the year 
1675. A receiver of these rents is appointed, | 
presume, by authority of the Court of Exchequer, 
whose duty it is to distribute the proceeds amongst 
the surviving members of the family. . The pre. 
sent receiver, Mr. Robinson of Wolverhampton 
would, I doubt not, furnish Dr. Rimpaucr with 
any information which he7might require for anti. 
quarian or literary purposes. I need not of course 
suggest that it would be unreasonable to expect 
that gentleman, courteous and obliging as he is, to 
reply to inquiries dictated by mere curiosity. 

‘ S. H. M. 

Eneuisnh Erymoroeies (2™ S. ix. 177.)—5. 
Pomatum. Johnson's and Webster's Dictionaries 
give no derivation of this word. Richardson says 
the substance was “ so-called, perhaps, from the 
form in which it was originally made.” Crabb 
(Technol. Dict.) comes nearer the truth, in saying 
it “ was made from apples named pomewater,” but 
he gives no quotation. The following is from the 
Pharmacopeia Collegit Regalis Londini, 1682, p. 
266. :— 

“ Unguentum Pomatum. 

“ Axungie porcine recentis, libras iij. ; sevi ovilli recen- 
tis, uncias ix.; pomorum (vulgo Pomewaters) excortica- 
torum et concisorum, ™ j. et uncias ix. .. .” 

6. Whiskey. This word we know to be corrupted 
from an Irish one; but, from a passage in the 
Pharmacopeia above quoted, it would seem that 
formerly the term Usquebagh was not applied to 
the simple spirit we are now familiar with a 
“whiskey.” ‘The following appears as a “ Tine- 
tura : "— 

“ Usquebach, sive Aque vita, Hibernis popularis. 

“Aque vite generosioris, lib. xxiv., illis per quatri- 
duum infunde Rad. Glycyrrhize, libram j.; Uvaram 
passarum exacinat. Ibss.; Caryophyliorum unciam dimi- 
diam, Macis, Zingiberis, ana 3 ij.; servetur colatura in 
usum.” 

Some of our Irish archzological friends will be 
able to inform us whether the “ Usquebagh ” of 
the seventeenth century really differed thus widely 
from the “ Whiskey ” of the nineteenth ? 

J AYDEE. 

Dr. Rust, Bisnor or Dromore (2" S. xi. 343.) 
was originally of Catharine Hall, proceeding B.A, 
1646, and M.A. 1650, as a member of that house. 
He was a Fellow of Christ’s College when he took 
the degree of B.D. in 1658. 

C. H. anp Tuomrson Coopee. 

Cambridge. 
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fiscelaneous. 
MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 

Histoire de ' Imprimerie Impériale de France, suivie des 
specimens des types, étrangers et Francais, de cet établisse- 
ment. Par F. A. Duprat, chef du service de l’administra- 
tion, secrétaire du conseil & l'imprimerie Imperiale, 1 vol. 
go, Paris, Benj. Duprat; London, Williams & Norgate. 

The author of this elegant and useful work had already, 
in the year 1848, issued a brochure, containing in the space 
of 166 octavo pages, a necessarily short account of the 
Paris Imperial printing-office. The success obtained by 
that pamphlet now brings him once more before the pub- 
lic, and, this time, with a goodly octavo volume, splendidly 
printed, and in every way worthy of the celebrated estab- 
lishment whose history it unfolds ab incunabulis. 

The Jmprimerie royale was founded in 1640, but the 
skill and learning of French printers were of a far older 
date, and a summary notice of them appeared indispensa- 
ble by way of preface, to the real subject of M. Duprat’s 
wok. We have, accordingly, in the first place, to men- 
tion here our author’s résumé of the history of French 
printing from the earliest times; this forms the contents 
of two introductory chapters, embracing biographical 
sketches of Conraa Néobar, Robert Estienne, Savary de 
Breves, and other distinguished men of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The last-mentioned personage 
was, it is well known, French Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople during the reign of Louis XIII.; he brought back 
with him from the East not only a fine collection of 
Oriental MSS., but also some Arabic, Syriac, Turkish and 
Persian type, which had been cast under his own direc- 
tion, and he established in Paris a printing-press for the 
blication of works composed in those languages, 
Savary’s property was finally purchased by the orders of 

e Ki and it formed the nucleus of the Jmprimerie 
royale created in 1640, at the suggestion of Cardinal 


Ri 














The second part of M. Duprat’s volume here begins. 
We have no longer to deal with private speculation, nor 
with the enterprise of a few unassisted individuals; 
royalty steps in, the resources of a powerful government 
wre brought to bear upon a useful institution, and edicts 
promulgated from time to time, as circumstances require, 
secure to the Imprimerie royale the enjoyment of privileges 
which render its productions unrivalled for correctness 
and elegance. M. Duprat gives a full account of all the 
printers successively appointed to direct the works; he 
nishes for each reign statistical tables of expenses; he 
notes the ameliorations introduced; he subjoins lists of 
the prin ipal editions printed; his quotations from state 
papers and other official documents are abundant; in 
short, this part of the volume leaves nothing to be 
wished for, 

It cannot be denied that to a certain extent the Jm- 
primerie royale enjoys a monopoly which must be viewed 
with mach jealousy by the other printers. In fact, the 
propriety, the fairness of supporting such a privileged 
body has lately excited very sharp discussions, and at 
every change of government, the existence of the national 
-ollice is threatened, requests for its suppression 
brought in as regularly as Mr. Spooner’s bill against 
ooth, or Mr. Berkeley’s motion for the ballot. M. 
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Duprat devotes the third section of his work to a com- 


plete statement of the whole controversy ; we need 
scarcely say that on this subject his motto is Tout est pour 
¢ mieux dans le meilleur des mondes possibles. 
royal charters then follows; the volume terminating 
with choice specimens of the typographical characters in 
use at the Imprimerie. Altogether, M. Duprat’s publica- 
tion is a most inter< sting one, and we have read it with 
the greatest pleasure. 


A series of 
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Le Testament de Basile Tatistchef, ete. The Testa- 
ment of Basil Tatistchef, translated from the Russian MS. 
preserved in the Imperial Library of Paris. By John 
Martinof. 12°, Paris, Duprat; London, Williams and 
Norgate. 

M. Martinof has published, both in English and in 
French, the translation of a document which deserved to 
be brought to light; first, on account of the sentiments it 
expresses, and also because the author, Basil Tatistchef, 
occupies an important place in the political and literary 
history of Russia. 

Born in 1686, Basil Tatistchef attracted, from his ardent 
love of study, the notice of the Czar Peter the Great, who 
comprised him amongst the young men sent, at the ex- 
pense of government, to finish their education in foreign 
lands. The pursuits of science and the investigations of 
history divided the attention of our hero, and his superior 
talent opened before him the most brilliant career. “He 
was but thirty-five,” we quote M. Martinof, “when he 
was commissioned by Peter to improve the mining estab- 
lishments of the Oural mountains, and four years later he 
visited those of Sweden with the same object.” The 
Empress Anne was, if possible, still more partial to Basil 
Tatistchef; but the favours she bestowed upon him ex- 
cited, of course, feelings of jealousy on the part of less 
distinguished individuals, and his appointment as go- 
vernor of Astrachan, in 1741, led to a disgrace which, 
although quite undeserved, lasted for nearly nine years. 
When the imperial ukase was delivered to him, declaring 
his innocence, and rewarding him with the order of Alex- 
ander Neuski, he had only a few hours to spend in this 
world. He died on the 15th July, 1750. Tatistchefcom- 
posed several works, the most celebrated of which is: his 
Russian history, “a production,” says M. Martinof, “of 
great merit, but far from being irreproachable in a critical 
point of view.” We may just add, that the biographical 
sketch prefixed to the pamphlet we are now noticing is 
very curious, and respecting the Testament itself we can 
do nothing better than quote the following appreciation 
from the pen of the learned translator :— 

“His will, now first translated into English, will be 
found interesting in the highest degree, as a picture of 
manners at a period when we are accustomed to imagine 
that Russia was only just struggling into the life and 
light of the civilisation, already so diffused throughout 
the more southern lands of Europe. The counsels of the 
father to his son may be read, too, with as much profit 
now as then, for they are admirable in their spirit of piety, 
of honesty, of delic acy, and of good sense.” 





La Bulgarie Chrétienne. E’tude Historique. 18°. Paris, 
Duprat. London, Williams and Norgate. 

Most of our readers are aware that the Greek Church 
has for a long time been attempting to connect with itself 
populations and tribes whose sympathies, national cha- 
racter, and traditions are altogether opposed to such an 
alliance. As a matter of natural consequence, acts of 
injustice have taken place which, in their turn, have led 
to serious protests; the inhabitants of Servia and Ro- 
mania at last freed themselves from the yoke imposed 
upon them by the Patriarch of Constantinople; and now, 
the Bulgarians, following that example, are petitioning 
for the reconstitution of their own church, including the 
appointment of bishops from amongst themselves and the 
use of the liturgy in their national idiom. Under such 
circumstances the publication of a résumé like the present 
one was most opportune, and we have to thank the ano- 
nymous author of La Bulgarie Chretienne for a very lucid 
statement of the whole question. 

The point at issue—whether the Bulgarians belong to 


| the Patriarchate of the West or to that of the East— 


must be settled by a reference to ecclesiastical history. 
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Accordingly we find, first, in 


tion, a « 
of the Roman empire, by the 


lution 
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